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BRILLIANTS. 


HONOR. 


Say, what is honor? ’T is the finest sense 
Of justice which the human mind can frame, 
Intent each lurking frailty to disclaim, 
And guard the way of life from all offense 
Suffered or done. 

Wordsworth. 





HOPE’S SONG, 


THE world may change from old to new, 
From new to old again ; 
Yet hope and heaven, forever true, 
Within man’s heart remain. 
The dreams that bless the weary soul, 
The struggles of the strong, 
Are steps toward some happy goal, 
The story of Hope’s song. 
Sarah F. Adams, 





HAPPINESS, 


FOND man, that looks on earth for happiness, 
And here long seeks what here is never found! 
For all our good we hold from Heaven by 


ease, 
With many forfeits and conditions bound : 
Nor can we pay the fine, and rentage due; - 
Though now but writ, and sealed, and given 


anew, 
Yet daily we it break, then daily must renew. 
*  Phinehas Fletcher. 





HOPE, 


Auspicious Hope! in thy sweet garden grow 
Wreaths for each toil, a charm for every woe ; 
Won by their sweets, in Nature’s languid 
hour, 
The way-worn pilgrim seeks thy summer 
bower ; 
There, as the wild bee murmurs on the wing, 
What peaceful dreams thy handmaid spirits 
bring ! 
What viewless forms the Zolian organ play, 
And sweep the furrowed lines of anxious 
thought away ! 
Campbell. 





FOREBODING. 


Wuat weight is this which presses on my 
soul ? 
Powerless to rise, I sink amidst the dust : 
The days in solemn cycle o’er me roll, 
While, praying, I can only wait and trust. 


—Trust the dear Hand that all my life has 
led 
Through pastures green, by waters pure and 
still ; 
If now he leads me through dark ways and 
dread, ; 
Shall I dare murmur, whatsoe’er his will ? 





Lippincott’s, for August. 


SUNSET. 


WE call material this fair world of ours, 
And so it seems to gross, material eyes, 
That see no beauty in earth’s forest flowers, 
No heavenly splendors in her sunset skies. 
But are there not, in yonder gorgeous scene, 
A beauty and a grandeur not of earth? 
A glory breaking from yon cloudy screen 
Revealing to the soul its nobler birth ? 
Can things material such fair forms assume, 
And thus delight and charm the human mind ? 
Or doth the Spirit with its rays illume 
Their a depths, from matter now re- 
ed, 
That man may thus with it communion hold, 
And learn of higher things than sense has 
told? 
Jones Very. 





THE INFINITE. 


Gop speaks to hearts of men in many ways ; 
Some the red banner of the rising sun 
Spread o’er the snow-clad hills, has taught his 
praise ; 
Some the sweet silence when the day is 
done ; 
Some after loveless lives, at length have 


won 

His word in children’s hearts and children’s 
gaze ; 

And some have found him where low rafters 


» sings > 7 
To greet the hand that helps, the heart that 
cheers ; 
And some in prayer and some in perfecting 
Of watchful toil through unrewarding years, 
And some not less are his, who vainly sought 
His voice, and with his silence have been 
taught — 
Who bare his chain that bade them to be 
bound, 
And, at the end, in finding not, have found. 





FATE AND I, 


FATE and I have met and kissed ; 
She is fairer than I thought her, 
Patient faith the years have taught her ; 
She hath found no place for hate, 
Though she walketh desolate. 


God is love ; his will is Fate, 
Therefore Fate is love’s fulfilling. 
Her I follow gladly willing, 

Since, where’er her path may be, 

God himself shall walk with me. 


So we struggle, Fate and I, 
Up the steeps of stern endeavor, 
Through the night storm, turning ever 
Toward the east, whose dawning blest 
Shall reveal the gates of rest. 


Helen J. Angell, in the Independent. 
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WORKS OF GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 3 


From The British Quarterly Review. | random one, at the tardiness of the Tich- 
WORKS OF GEORGE CRUIKSHANK.* =| borne trial, and will very probably delight 
GEORGE CRUIKSMANK — old George | us with some new exhibition of its skill 
Cruikshank — how many ghosts of | to-morrow. 
pleasant hours past amd gome the! The full span of life itself is but three- 
name has power to raise! How few score years and ten, and there is some- 
among us to whom some well-thumbed | thing astonishing in the mere vitality of 
volume, bearing the evident traces of his an artistic career which covers such a 
Style in every illustration, has not been | period. But what is, perhaps, even more 
one of the familiar friends of childhood! | surprising than that Mr. Cruikshank 
Those who are fortunate enough to have |should have drawn with undiminished 
been young since the year 1855, and are force and spirit during seventy years, is 
indeed young still — though apt to resent | the steady lustre of hisfame. If we think 
the information — may be pretty safely | how many things have changed in this 
assumed to have conned their fairy lore | mutable world since the beginning of the 
in the Fairy Library, and derived their | century ; how many stars have risen and 
knowledge of ogres from the truculent ae in the firmament of art —set, not in 
specimens of the genus there delineated. | death alone, but in mere oblivion and 
The older generation, who are now having | contempt ; how very small the proportion 
children, nay, grandchildren of their own, | of work that has stood the test of time; 
smile with remembered gladness as they | how much the critical standpoint has 
think of the quaint fancies that lurked in changed; how great the tendency has 
the copy of Knickerbocker’s History of | been, especially lately, to display original- 
New York, let us say, or Grimm’s Stories, ity of judgment by differing from one’s 
or Peter Parley’s Tales about Christmas, predecessors — we shall see that thus to 
on the bookshelves of long ago. And even | have “run the gauntlet ” unscathed is no 
the great grand-fathers of the present — | small achievement. And when we speak 
but that was so long before this century | of fame, we do not at all refer to the ad- 
had reached its teens that the artist had | miration of mere ignorance. Mr. Cruik- 
not yet made himself aname — even they Shank has drawn for the many, and 
may have purchased the children’s lottery the many have admired him; but the 
tickets which it was one of his earliest few have admired him no less, though 
tasks to decorate. Thackeray, speaking | with greater discrimination. Christopher 
regretfully, as his manner was, of the joy- | North,* sitting at the ambrosial board in 
ous time when he and Leech had been | company with the Shepherd, burst into 
young together “in the consulship of | Homeric laughter over some of the caric- 
Plancus,” seemed half-inclined, so vener- | aturist’s earlier works. Thackeray, with 
able was Cruikshank’s fame, to throw him ' that charm of manner which was all his 
back two or three generations, into the | own, devoted one article in the Westmins- 
mythic days of “Priscus Plancus.” ‘ter Review {to their elucidation, and af- 
Alas! the later men are gone. Thack-'terwards returned to the subject, with 
eray has left us, and Leech. But the old | undiminished admiration, in the Quarter- 
giant still remains, the living representa-'Zy.{ The latter journal, § discussing the 
tive of an art even earlier than theirs ; ‘illustrations to Oliver Twist, expressed 
and the hand that first held the etching | surprise that the Academy should not 
needle in 1803, shot its shaft, and that no | have enrolled their designer among its 
members ; and really, having regard to 
the state of English painting in 1840, we 





* A Descriptive Catalogue of the Works of George 
Cruikshank, Etchings, Woodcuts, Lithographs, aud 
Giyphographs, with a List of Books illustrated by 
Him. Chiefly compiled from the Collections of Mr. 
Thomas Morson, Mr. Edmund Story Maskelyne, and} See Professor Wilson’s Works, Vol. 1. p. 255. 

Mr. Edwin Truman, by Georce Wittiam Regp,| t See Westminster Review for June, 1840. 

Keeper of the Priats and Drawings in the British Mu-| % See Quarterly Review for December, 1854, Art. 
seum ; with an Essay on his Genius and Works by E. | on Leech. 2 

Bett, M. A,; and Three Handred and Thirteen Illus} § See Quarterly Review, Vol. LXIV. Art. on Oliver 
trations, Twist. 
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think that august body would have great- 
ly honoured itself by such an appoint- 
ment. Dickens, though deprecating Mr. 
Cruikshank’s utilitarian employment of 
fairies as teachers of teetotalism, was full 
of respect for the artist’s genius.* Mr. 
Francis Turner Palgrave,f to come to 
more recent judgments, is similarly laud- 
atory; and Mr. P. G. Hamerton, in his 
interesting work on Etchers and Etching, 
is full of praise as regards technical skill 
and quality of work. And, lastly, for we 
do not care to multiply evidence, Mr. 
Ruskin, whose praise of any individual 
is generally relieved against a gloomy 
background of contempt for his own 
contemporaries, says, characteristical- 
ly: “Among the reckless losses of 
the right services of intellectual power 
with which this country must be charged, 
very few are, to my mind, more to be 
regretted than that which is involved 
in its having turned to no higher purpose 
than the illustration of the career of Jack 
Sheppard and of the Irish Rebellion, the 
great, grave (I use the word deliberately, 
and with large meaning), and singular 
genius of George Cruikshank.” 

And yet, notwithstanding this concur- 
rence of opinion, notwithstanding the 
patent fact that the artist’s work is now, 
and always has been, popular, in the best 
sense of the word, we can perfectly 
imagine that many well-educated persons 
— well-educated that is generally, though 
not in art — might turn from a collection 
of his illustrations in honest distaste. 
To the uneducated their humour and di- 
rectness of aim and result would always 
appeal irresistibly. The critical connois- 
seur would value them for their beauty of 
workmanship and excellent qualities of 
light and shade. But to those whose 
eyes are still closed to the latter source 
of pleasure, and open rather to impres- 
sions of grace and well-ordered pretti- 
ness, than of sturdy strength or quaint 
hilarious fancy, there are certain manner- 
isms in Mr. Cruikshank’s style, certain 
limitations in his powers, which might — 


* See “‘ Frauds on the Fairies,” in Household Words 
for October 1, 1853. 

t See Mr. Palgrave’s Essays on Art. 

t Modern Painters, Vol. V. p. 271. 
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we do not say which would — produce a 
very unfavourable impression. In the 
first place — for it may be as well to clear 
the ground as regards this matter —he 
is entirely devoid of all sense of what is 
usually regarded as beauty. This is so 
obvious that, like the statement that 
Milton had no humour, it has become one 
of the commonplaces of criticism. Like 
many commonplaces, however, it re- 
quires and will repay rigid examination. 
We admit then that an inspection of the 
artist’s work, however sympathetically 
conducted, would fail to discover a single 
face or figure, whether male or female — 
with the exception, perhaps, of Madame 
Rachel in the Ovsmmnibus—which was 
beautiful by regularity of feature or purity 
of form. In other words, the classical 
ideal is here entirely wanting. Nor does 
prettiness take its place. This quality 
which, though pleasant in itself, has been 
regarded, not altogether without reason, 
as one of the curses of English art, lur- 
ing it from the pursuit of higher things, 
has never been one of Mr. Cruikshank’s 
weaknesses. It is so rare a_visitant, 
lurking so persistently, when present 
at ail, in odd nooks and corners, in the 
spirals of a bean stalk, or the homely 
adornments of a chamber, that it may 
fairly be left out of the question. And 
if, in the absence of classic beauty and 
modern prettiness, we seek for what was 
regarded as beauty by the great North- 
ern painters, by Diirer, for instance, and 
Holbein, and Rembrandt, viz., the evi- 
dence of strongly marked character, and 
of the influence exercised by time and 
circumstance on the human countenance 
and form, we shall be equally disappoint- 
ed. Mr. Cruikshank’s power —and to 
us this is more singular, for his genius is 
essentially Gothic, essentially one in 
family with that of the men we have just 
named — Mr. Cruikshank’s power is not 
here. His sense of beauty, if so be that 
our investigations will discover any, lies 
elsewhere. 

Furthermore, it must. be admitted that 
his drawing of the face and figure, except 
when the subject is grotesque, generally 
leaves something to be desired, and is a 
good deal injured by one or two disa- 
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greeable mannerisms. Speaking of the 
former, Mr. Ruskin says,* “his works 
« . . are often much spoiled by a curious- 
ly mistaken type of face, divided so as to 
give too much to the mouth and eyes, 
and leave too little for forehead, the eyes 
being set about two-thirds up, instead of 
at half the height of the head.” Similar- 
ly in his more serious compositions, and 
in what may be called his pictures of 
genteel comedy, the figures are often 
awkwardly posed and ill-drawn, and, 
which is a very damaging defect in such 
subjects, they terribly lack “breeding.” 
A really satisfactory lady or gentleman 
seems almost beyond the compass of the 
artist’s skill. This is strange; but so it 
is. Take the illustrations to Frank Fair- 
legh — though not among his best work, 
chiefly for the reason that they deal al- 
most entirely with “ high life” —they are 
perfectly fair samples as bearing on this 
question. See the frontispiece. No 
doubt it is difficult for a man to look well 
in the garb which custom prescribes on 
a wedding day. Still the outraged laws 
of taste do not require that he should 
look quite so vulgar and simpering as 
these three young groomsmen who are 
escorting their respective bridesmaids 
out of church. Or see again the portrait 
of “Frank” himself —a model of good- 
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garments which are preternaturally tight, 
and made of stuffs with a decidedly 
“loud” pattern ; and their coats are of a 
strangely obsolete cut. But the excuse is 
naught. The old gentleman whom one 
sometimes meets walking about in the blue 
coat and brass buttons, the redundant 
stock, and high collar, the frilled shirt, and 
even the tights and buckled shoes of a past 
generation, still looks like a gentleman — 
or rather does or does not, according to 
the stuff which is in him, and not accord- 
ing to the coat he wears. H. B.’s per- 
sonages are the contemporaries of those 
of Mr. Cruikshank, and dress similarly ; 
and, moreover, they are intended to be 
caricatures, but, though stiffly drawn, 
and without much vitality, they generally 
have an air of high breeding, and even of 
courtliness. And so Leech, whose forte 
certainly was not the delineation of the 
signs of intellect in man or woman, 
could yet execute what is recognizably a 
lady or gentleman, with no better help 
than that afforded by the fashions of 
thirty years ago. No, the explanation 
must be sought elsewhere. 

And it will be found, we think, in the 
same set of influences which also ac- 
count, at least in our opinion, for the un- 
satisfactory drawing in the artist’s work, 
and for the awkwardness of pose and 






























































































































































feeling and scholarship, according to the 
story—in the “mysterious bonnet” 
scene ; or the “ private pupils,” wherever 
they are delineated. All are snobs. As 
to the undergraduates in the two wine- 
party pictures, perhaps it is not quite fair 
to bring ¢hem forward, as they may be 
supposed to have imbibed too freely, and 
therefore not to be in best portrait trim, 
—and, moreover, Mr. Cruikshank, in his 
zeal for temperance, may have meant 
them to point a dreadful moral; but they 
really are a thoroughly taproom set; and 
yet little worse than the soberer char- 
acters. 

Now, it might, perhaps, be urged in 
extenuation, that a certain antique fashion 
of dress had something to do with this 
prevailing impression of vulgarity. For 
Mr. Cruikshank’s personages wear lower 


* See Appendix to the Elements of Drawing. 


attitude in many of his figures. We do 
not here refer to the fact that he received 
no academic training.* Stricter disci- 
pline at this earlier stage of his career 
might have done something for him, no 
doubt ; still, it was not indispensable. 
Leech, with much less teaching, always 
places his personages, as if by inspira- 
tion, in the most natural position. They 
are never affected ; they never attitudin- 
ize; one is never tempted to wonder 
how they got where they are, and what 
they will do next; their limbs are per- 
fectly under their own control ; you have 
the same feeling in looking at them as 
you have about the persons in real life, 
the same impression of propriety in ges- 
ture and expression. And if as much 


* Though entered as a student at the Academy, he 
derived no advantage from the instruction there, owing 
partly to the crowded state of the school, and partly to 
his own shortness of sight. 








cannot always be said of Mr. Cruikshank 
— see, for instance, the secondary figures 
in the illustrations entitled “The Un- 
expected Reverse” and the “Striking 
Position,” in Frank Fairlegh —it must 
be owing to other causes. And these 
causes, we consider, are traceable to the 
influence upon eye and hand of the art 
by which his early years were surrounded 
in the days of which he says — “ When I 
was amere boy, my dear father kindly 
allowed me to Play at etching on some of 
his copper-plates — little bits of shadows, 
or little figures on the back-ground — 
and to assist him a /i¢#/e as I grew older, 
and he used to assist me in putting in 
hands and faces.” 

The art into the practice of which Mr. 
Cruikshank was thus, as we may say, 
born —for his father was one of its vota- 
ries — was strong, course, vigorous Cari- 
cature, the very life of which was gro- 
tesqueness and wild exaggeration. Its 
great living master was Gillray, a man of 
wonderful fertility of invention and real 
humorous genius ; and after him Row- 
landson, for all his brutishness, occupied, 
perhaps, the most prominent place. We 
all know their prints. You come across 
them in old collections, in the portfolios 
of the curious, in side-street printshops. 
You may read of them in Mr. Wright’s 
Caricature History of the Georges. They 
arrest the eye with their crude colour and 
broad humour. They pretty frequently 
repel it by features much more than 
questionable. The allegory in which the 
satire is clothed is often elaborate and 
recondite. The heathen mythologies, 
and Holy Writ itself, are ransacked for 
types and allusions; but yet there is 
something elementary and almost child- 
ish in the form of the fun. “ Any stupid 
hand could draw a hunchback, and write 
‘ Pope’ underneath,” says Thackeray, in 
his delightful paper on the poet ;* and 
similarly — though it would certainly be 
false to say that Gillray’s hand was stupid 
— still, it must be owned that the wit of 
distortion is the wit neither of refinement 
nor supreme skill. And these carica- 
tures revelled in distortion. The fat men 
and women are so preposterously fat ; 
the lean ones so impossibly lean. Ifa 
gentleman bows, he breaks his back ; if 
a lady dances, she capers about in a 
manner quite galvanic. The typical 
Frenchman, who reappears pretty con- 
stantly, and under circumstances of 
great personal and national humiliation, 


* English Humourists. 
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is an amazing creature. You look at him 
as you do at some of the long-legged 
birds in the Zodlogical Gardens, and 
wonder where can be the muscles that 
move these attenuated limbs. Then the 
fashions! People did dress oddly, no 
doubt, and there always has been, and 
probably ‘always will be, a certain mi- 
nority who will out-Herod Herod in their 
attire. But not to this extent! The 
laws of gravitation, if not of gravity, 
would have prevented it. 

It is true that in some of the best work 
of the men of that generation, the por- 
traits are excellent. The thin face and 
eager, earnest manner of Burke, —they 
used to call him the Jesuit in those days, 
—the vehement portliness of Fox, the 
stateliness of Pitt, the heaven-born Min- 
ister, are brought before you with a viv- 
idness, which, of course, cannot be emu- 
lated by the best verbal description. But 
then these are precisely the pictures in 
which the artist has kept most clear of 
his usual habits of exaggeration, in which 
he approaches most nearly to the more 
delicate satire that lurks in M. Tenniel’s 
cartoons for Punch, or the earlier and 
abler sketches in Vanity Fair. 

This was, however, the art into the 
practice of which Mr. Cruikshank threw 
himself at the beginning of his career, 
with all the ardour of youth and genius. 
His first recorded work bears date 1803, 
when he was only eleven years of age. 
But this, of course, could only be a child- 
ish production. His real entrance into 
the battle of life, then raging with partic- 
ular fierceness, was in 1808; and, consid- 
ering that he was but sixteen, it must be 
confessed that he carried into the fray a 
singularly practised hand and a very stur- 
dy weapon, —not a rapier, perhaps, but 
certainly a very effective quarter-staff. 
He did not indeed effect a revolution in 
the style of political and social caricature, 
—that was reserved for other hands ; and 
if he had died in 1820, he would have 
been remembered, probably, as one of 
the ablest of Gillray’s followers and com- 
peers, but not as what he has since shown 
himself to be —a great and original gen- 
ius. Still, what wealth of energy he 
threw into those early works! How viv- 
idly they reflect the thoughts and passions 
of the time! True, the scandals to which 
so many of them refer are forgotten by 
all except the professed student. Who 
now knows what was the precise nature 
of the revelations of “Molly Clarke,” 
which made such a stir, and earned for 
her astute countenance a frequent place 
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in these sketches? What was the dis- 
creditable expedition to R—— Hall, in 
which the Prince of Wales played, seem- 
ingly, anything but an august figure? 
Whose memory is yee retentive to 
keep a place for all that voy personage’s 
sins and misdemeanours? But though 
the recollection of details is gone, the 
general impression remains, and is con- 
siderably strengthened and vivified by 
these contemporary records. And there 
are others which require no special inter- 
pretation. Any one can understand the 
satire when the Prince is represented as 
pausing in the midst of a dance to ex- 
ress his satisfaction because his wife is 
eaving the room hurt and angry; or, 
again, where he is shown as hopelessly 
intoxicated, with his ed half undone, 
a slave to the women by whom he is sur- 
rounded. The subject was a favourite 
one with the artist. Again and again do 
we come across the figure of — 


The man all shaven and shorn, 
All covered with orders, and all forlorn, 


as he is described in one of the stinging 
pamphlets which Mr. Cruikshank thea 
illustrated.* 

No very decided party bias is discover- 
able in the political works of these early 
years. George IV. is caricatured pretty 
freely, no doubt, — more freely, perhaps, 
than any one else, — but his enemies are 
not spared. An occasional shaft is shot 
at the Queen, and Tom Paine and Cob- 
bett come in for their well-merited share 
of opprobrium. If the artist abhorred 
tyranny, he also hated revolution. He 
had no mission to plant his battery among 
the ranks of Whig or Tory, and bombard 
the other side with consistent fury. His 
work — and this gives it the greater his- 
torical value — represents that sturdy 





humorous groan when the Princess 
Charlotte is announced as about to pre- 
sent the country with an heir to the throne. 
Alas ! he might have spared himself that 
jest. Fate gave it a sorry ending, and 
the prophecy was bitterly belied. No nu- 
merous, expensive progeny came of that 
ill-starred marriage. Within a very few 
days, England, and the artist himself, 
were lamenting, with a sincerity of which 
there can be no doubt, over the grave of 
the mother and her first-born. But to 
return to gayer themes. There had pre- 
viously been much of our insular pride of 
purse in the ridicule cast by the artist on 
Prince Leopold for his poverty, — he 
landed on our shores in a pitiful state of 
destitution, according to the caricature, 
—and some of our general insular arro- 
gance in the earlier representations of the 
Prince of Orange, as a Dutch toy, played 
with for a moment, and then to be cast 
aside, by the Princess. 

Most of the events of the time are 
illustrated by this prolific pencil in a 
similar spirit: the buxom Princess’s 
quarrel with her father, and flight from 
Carlton House in ahackney coach ; Lord 
Byron’s quarrel with his wife, and de- 
parture from England, solaced by his own 
verses ; the trial of Lord Cochrane, after- 
wards Lord Dundonald; the Queen’s 
trial, of course, several times ; the Cato 
Street conspiracy; the amazement of 
Blucher at being made a doctor by the 
University of Oxford ; and the O. P. riots, 
which made havoc of Covent Garden 
Theatre, then under the haughty manage- 
ment of John Kemble. In the carica- 
tures on the latter subject, though they 
assume a very personal and offensive 
formin the “ Stroller’s Progress,” there 
isa peculiar feature to be noted. Mr. 
Cruikshank’s satire —it was the fault of 


John Bull feeling which, even now, un-| nearly all the satire of the time — gener- 


derlies all surface party divisions, and | 


was so particularly strong at the begin- 


i f this century. He is the type of 
aaa” teak 7 Nothing | popularity ; and the “manager full of 


the Anglo-Saxon grumbler. 


pleases him except the victories over the | Scorn” is a fine figure. 


oe vulgarizes its object. It does not 
vulgarize “ Black Jack,” as Kemble seems 
to have been called in the hour of his un- 


Whether this 


French. For the Court and its ways, its| was an involuntary tribute to the splen- 
extravagance and dissolute habits, he en-| did masculine beauty which contempo- 
tertains the most unbounded contempt. | rary report ascribes to the man, or whether 
He does not scruple to accuse its hang-! it was the result of respectful admiration 


ers-on of selling intelligence to the ene- 
my. The royal princes are a set of 
harpies, fattening on the spoils wrung 
from the people. The Ministry of the 
day are, of course, always fair game. 
Popular as she is, he cannot repress a 
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— here again genuinely British — for his 
proud bearing under adversity, and his 
undisguised contempt for the roaring 
mob of his adversaries, we cannot say. 
But a certain circumstance inclines us 
to the latter view, and this is the charac- 


"ter.of the later portraits of Napoleon. 
ds Boney himself, in the days of 
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his prosperity, and towards the French 
nation whom he governed, and the French 
army he commanded, Mr. Cruikshank 
entertained the most thoroughly British 
feelings. We are perfectly sure, from 
internal evidence, that it would have been 
useless to endeavor to prove to him, 
either by statistics based on the number 
of frogs available for human consump- 
tion, or by any other process of argu- 
ment, that those animals were not the 
staple food of the country. Probably, 
however, no true Briton then living, ex- 
cept perhaps some disaffected reformers, 
not unjustly suspected of Jacobinism, 
would have cared to undertake the proof. 
A belief in the hunger of our enemies 
was an article of the national creed. 
When an Englishman and a Frenchman 
are about to engage in mortal combat, 
the former — we are following Mr. Cruik- 
shank — yearns to give the poor starve- 
ling fellow before him a meal as a prelimi- 
nary to the encounter. Nor is fiercer 
satire wanting in these works, as when, 
apparently during the hundred days that 
followed the return of Napoleon from 
Elba, a large ape propounds to his small- 
er brethren a code of laws beginning 
thus :—‘“‘ Ye shall be vain, fickle, and 
foolish.” For all such sentiments there 
was, of course, the legitimate excuse — 
not available for those who, like Mr. Free- 
man, take up the same parable now — of 
a fierce war and its attendant exaspera- 
tion of feeling. And Boney himself, as 
Mr. Thackeray observes, what a deal of 
kicking he had to undergo! How un- 
pleasant are the straits in which the little 
dark Corsican is placed! At every new 
disaster, whether in the Peninsula, or 
Germany, or at Moscow, how very pal- 
pably he is made to lick the dust. And 
when not undergoing punishment him- 
self, how outrageously he belabours his 
followers; every bone in poor Talley- 
rand’s body must have been sore after 
such cuffing. Butas the great Emperor’s 
light begins to wane, and to be swallowed 
first in the twilight of Elba, and then in 
in the dark night of St. Helena, the 
artist’s heart seems to relent towards 
him. His heart, be it observed, not his 
head. He still depicts him with cloven 
feet and the other marks and insignia of 
evil. He drums him to Elba to the tune 
of the Rogue’s March. He would still 
erect a monument of human skulls to his 
honor. He consigns him chained into 
the hands of Satan, and slashes at him 
with the fiery sword of justice, and has 
no difficulty in believing that, once rid 





of his baneful presence, peace and plent 
will return to the earth. Still, throug 
all their accumulated horrors, there is, 
unless we misread the signs, an earnest- 
ness of passion, a dignity of suffering in 
the pictures of the great Emperor, which 
show that the artist felt he was dealing 
with no common overthrow, and that buf- 
foonery would be out of place.- And 
what is more singular, in the very clever 
caricature, entitled the “ Devil among the 
Tailors,” * executed during the flicker of 
Napoleon’s prosperity on his return from 
Elba, and showing his sudden irruption 
among the monarchs of Europe, seated 
cross-legged at their work, the pictorial 
advantage is altogether on his side. 
Louis XVIII. has, of course, been knock- 
ed out of his place. England is picking 
him up. Prussia makes at the intruder, 
armed with a pair of scissors. Conster- 
nation is the prevailing sentiment; and 
in the midst of the hubbub, Napoleon 
sits serene and confident, the only self- 
possessed figure. True his feet are of a 
peculiar shape, but what is a trifling de- 
formity when one is master of the situa- 
tion? 

Unquestionably there is coarseness in 
much of this early work. The age was 
coarse, and tolerated great plainness of 
speech. The immorality of George’s 
Court, whether as Regent or King, was 
so palpable and notorious, that right- 
minded men might, perhaps, be excused 
for assailing it with the first weapons that 
came to theirhands. Whether, however, 
satire on such subjects translated into 
art, and reproducing therefore, though 
possibly against the designer’s will, an 
immoral image, be not calculated to do 
more harm than good, is a question we 
should certainly answer in the affirmative. 
It is a question, however, so entirely of 
the past, so absolutely devoid of any but 
a retrospective importance, as to be 
worth no more than a passing allusion. 
When Mr. Cruikshank was consulted 
about the preparation of a complete cat- 
alogue of his works, he objected that 
“the subjects of many of the earlier 
ones were ill chosen, and not such as his 
own judgment would have selected ;” 
and we can imagine that the rigid mor- 
alist, who has advocated temperance 
with such fervour, and demonstrated 
“the folly of crime,” in so fine a plate, 
and even held that the fairies — poor gos- 
samer creatures—ought to be made to 


* Of which, however, the execution only, and not the 
design, is attributable to Mr. Cruikshank. 
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do good ethical work — we can imagine 
that he would be harder upon the off- 
spring of his youth than most other men. 
Let the artist’s past and his present settle 
it between them: we shall not interfere. 

Were itmot that we knew the diffi- 
culties wiffch beset such an undertaking 
— difficulties of copyright, and difficulties 
in the way of obtaining original plates, 
or plates sufficiently unworn to be of fur- 
ther use—we might feel disposed to 
quarrel with the absence of any sample 
of Mr. Cruikshank’s earlier manner in 
the illustrations to Mr. Reed’s catalogue. 
The catalogue itself is admirably com- 
piled. No less than 5,265 separate de- 
signs are enumerated, and the more im- 
portant fully described ; and whether re- 
garded as a record of the artist’s unflag- 
ging energy and genius, or as a testimo- 
ny of the enthusiastic admiration which 
has evidently made its preparation a la- 
bour of love, it is a monument of which 
he may well be proud. Of the illustra- 
tions, for the reason just given, we shall 
speak no blame. They are, for the most 
part, excellent and characteristic, and in- 
clude some of his best work. That many 
of our old favourites, whether for hu- 
mour or workmanship, should be absent 
was, of course, inevitable ; and we do not 
complain. We merely warn those who 
might expect to find in these pages a 
complete epitome of the artist’s labours, 
that some aspects of his talent are not 
here in view, or only dimly discernible. 

It is partly for this reason that we have 
lingered somewhat over the earlier works, 
in which the political element predomi- 
nates ; and partly because they are inter- 
esting in themselves ; but chiefly because 
they throw much light on Mr. Cruik- 
shank’s after achievements. These prints 
constituted his education. He learnt in 
them how to group a large number of 
figures with spirit, and even with har- 
mony, and how to make all work together 
for a single expressional purpose. He 
learnt how to seize rapidly, and how to 
reproduce by a few vigorous lines, the 
salient characteristics of any scene or 

ersonage. He learnt simplicity of ef- 
ect, perfect intelligibility, and the art of 
telling a story. But no training is quite 

rfect, and calculated to develop all the 
leauttios equally ; and this sturdy school, 
in which the prizes were the ready laugh 
and the boisterous huzza, was not the one 
in which to acquire a knowledge of the 
delicate harmonies in the human frame, 
and the subtle and evanescent beauties 
of the face. No such countenance as 








that in the sketch for the Garvagh Ma- 
donna,* no figure so admirably poised as 
that of the youth bending back to slin 

in the sketch for the statae t of David, 
could be traced by a hand accustomed to 
deal with deformity, and guided by an 
eye ever on the watch for salient points 
of humour. Rowlandson, who had some 
feeling for beauty, or at any rate for 
prettiness, in his youth, lost it gradually 
as he grew older. And so we return to 
the point whence we started, and from 
which this may be regarded as a long di- 
gression, viz,, that in the exaggerations 
of caricature, Mr. Cruikshank acquired 
those mannerisms of style, and that in- 
sensibility to certain forms of beauty, 
which detract, in so far as they do de- 
tract, from the value of his gifts. 

There is one whole class of beauties, 
however, of which he never lost sight, 
and that he has, indeed, cultivated faith- 
fully and to noble purpose. But before 
proceeding to consider the works in 
which they are displayed, dating mostly 
from the year 1822, which forms an 
epoch in his career, it may be as well to 
pause for a moment to say a word or 
two respecting the process he has nearly 
always used in giving form to his thoughts, 
and in the employment of which he is a 
master. 

An etching, as every one may be sup- 
posed to know, is a design printed from 
lines and marks eaten by acid into a 
copper or steel plate. To produce these 
lines the artist first covers the plate with 
a thin coat of some waxy substance — 
there are various receipts for its compo- 
sition —insoluble in acid; he then, with 
a fine-pointed instrument, executes his 
drawing on the soft surface, afterwards 
immersing the plate in an acid bath. The 
acid immediately attacks the surface of 
the copper wherever it has been ex- 
posed by the etching needle, and, as what 
are to be the fainter lines in the finished 
picture are gradually bitten, the artist 
stops out that part of the plate with var- 
nish, reimmersing it as often as may be 
necessary, till finally the darkest lines 
are bitten to the required depth. This is 
the general process. But Mr. Seymour 
Haden, one of the ablest of modern etch- 
ers — though in one sense an amateur, 
for he is a surgeon in good practice — 
generally, we understand, adopts and 
recommends a different plan. He draws 
while the plate is in the bath, executing 


* At the British Museum. 
t In the Taylor Buildings, at Oxford. 
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first those lines which are to have the 
reatest force, and ending with the lighter 
fines, the difference, of course, depend- 
ing on the time devoted to the work. 
This saves the trouble of stopping out; 
but an artist must be very sure of what 
he is doing, and thoroughly able “ to see 
the end from the beginning,” before he 
can trust himself to lay in all his shad- 
ows, according to their relative depth, 
with entire certainty as to their ultimate 
effect.* 

All methods of art record have their 
special advantages, and etching is, for 
many reasons, a very noble process. It 
is superior to both steel and wood en- 

aving in this: that while in the two 
atter the artist’s original design is not 
seen by the spectator, and passes, often 
much transmuted, through the hands of 
the engraver or wood-cutter, in the etch- 
ing the print is taken from the draughts- 
man’s own lines and scratches, and thus 
he and his public stand nearer by one 
step at least. This would be true even if 
the divorce in the arts of design were not 
so general, and if, as in the days of the 

iants of old, Diirer and Lucas van 
yden, and Marc Antonio, the same 
hand still executed the design and en- 
graved it or carved it on the block. For 
the mechanical difficulties of handling the 
burin and wood-cutter’s tools are great. 
A man cannot in any sense draw with 
them; while with the etching needle he 
can, when once he has mastered the ele- 
mentary truth that difference of pressure 
is useless, draw just as freely as with a 
pencil. And, in accordance with the 
great-law that every art should follow its 
own genius, or, in other words be es- 
teemed for what it can do best—the 
converse of which proposition is that no 
art should be used for a purpose which 
another can execute better —in accord- 
ance with this law, we say that, etching 
being essentially the art of freedom and 
power, all efforts to give it the smooth- 
ness and finish of engraving are a mis- 
take. Furthermore, it is an art in which 
delicate gradations of surface can only be 
obtained with extreme difficulty — we 
should have said that they were impossi- 
ble, were it not that human industry is 
apt occasionally to give the lie to gen- 
eral assertions — because it proceeds en- 
tirely by /imes, and any arrangement of 
lines must show the grain. Therefore, 
again, it should eschew subjects in which 


* We refer r | one interested in the various pro- 
cesses, and in the subject generally, to Mr. P. G. 
Hamerton’s excellent Zichers and Etching. 
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great subtlety of modelling is required, 
and keep to those in which a frank avowal 
of line and obvious texture is a beauty. 
Etchers do indeed endeavour to get out 
of this trouble by the use of what they 
call the “dry point.” “ Dry point” is 
not, strictly speaking, etching @t all. It 
consists in using the etching needle as if 
it were a graver’s tool, to take minute 
shavings out of the copper. This, at 
best, however, is but a bastard kind of 
engraving, and the result, even in skilful 
hands, not very satisfactory. We can- 
not better illustrate the difference be- 
tween etching employed for its legiti- 
mate purpose, and therefore successful, 
and etching baffled in a misdirected at- 
tempt, than by a reference to the render- 
ing of two of the sketches by Michael 
Angelo in the Taylor Buildings at Oxford. 
The first, which we have already men- 
tioned of David bending back in the act 
of throwing, is compounded of vigorous 
strokes and sturdily accented lines; and 
Mr. Fisher * in his interesting volume of 
studies has reproduced it with great truth 
and spirit. The other is a figure of our 
Lord crucified, a marvel of delicate ana- 
tomical modelling. The mighty painter 
of the frescoes in the Sistine Chapel had 
indeed “curbed the liberal hand, subser- 
vient proudly,” when he drew this ivory- 
smooth form, in which the muscles, 
though strongly marked, seem to melt 
into each other, and no tell-tale line re- 
mains to show how the polished skin was 
elaborated by the pencil. Well, here the 
copy is almost useless. It would give no 
one who had not seen the drawing any- 
thing more than a bear idea of the out- 
line of the original. The daintiness of 
the detail, the subtle sweetness of the 
handling, have evaporated ; and the re- 
sult, notwithstanding all the help of dry- 
point, is coarse and clumsy. 

Furthermore, etching is a process pre- 
eminently adapted to the rendering of 
effects of lightand shadow. This quality, 
due of course to the ease with which the 
lines on a plate can be bitten to any re- 
quired depth, is probably what endeared 
it to Rembrandt, the greatest of all 
etchers, as he was one of the greatest of 
all artists. He found in it scope for that 
poetry of gloom and brightness, those 
gradations of mysterious obscurity, those 
hoardings of light expended in one 
startling gleam — like a miser’s sole act 
of prodigality — which give such a weird 

* Facsimiles of Original Studies by Raffaelle and 


Michael Angelo, in the University Galleries, O 
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fascination to his work. The glow left 
by our Saviour’s presence, when He van- 
ished from the sight of the disciples at 
Emmaus; the cruel beams that smote 
His defenceless head when Pilate, stand- 
ing before the people, said, “ Behold the 
Man;” the darkness of the rain-cloud 
lowering over the landscape —all these, 
and many similar effects, did the great 
master eternize with his needle. Indeed 
his every sketch is a study in light and 
shade, an illustration of the power of 
etching for this particular purpose. Nor 
is it only in works such as these, where 
contrast holds such a prominent place, 
that the power of the art is shown. Mr. 
Whistler’s Studies by the Thames, Shore, 
not among the willows and sedges of the 
stream’s youth, but among the tangled 
ship-rigging and mouldering inns and 
warehouses of Wapping and Rother- 
hithe, are full of the grey sombreness of 
London ; while, for the effect of clear 
sunlight upon buildings, rendered per- 
fectly by simple means, the works of 
Meryan, the ill-fated French artist, have, 
perhaps, never been surpassed. 

Never, unless it be by Mr. Cruikshank. 
We will return in a moment to the per- 
fect tact with which he has always 
worked in the true spirit of his art. But 
now, as we are tired of insisting upon 
shortcomings, and want of loveliness, 
and what not, we will give ourselves the 
pleasure of turning at last to a more con- 

enial theme. The beauty which he 
oves, and can render, is here. Light and 
shadow are his enchanted palace. They 
are to him what harmony of form and 
feature were to the Italians, what char- 
acter was to Diirer and Holbein. Speak- 
ing on this subject, Mr. Ruskin says : — 

Cruikshank’s work is often incomplete in 
character, and poor in incident, but as draw- 
ing, it is ferfect in ee The pure and 
simple effects of daylight, which he gets by his 
thorough mastery of treatment in this respect, 
are quite unrivalled, as far as I know, by any 
other work executed with so few touches. 
His vignettes to Grimm’s German Stories... 
are the most remarkable in this quality... . 
His etchings in them are the finest things, next 
to Rembrandt’s, that, as far as I know, have 
been done since etching was invented.* 


These illustrations are indeed charm- 
ing. From_ the frontispiece, with its 
family of German bumpkins gathered 
round the ingle, listening ia the fireglow 
to the old man’s tales, and laughing till 
the cottage rafters shake with the jovial 


* See Elements of Drawing. 
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sound, to the last picture in the second 
series, there is no falling off or failure. 
Dear little old pleasant sketches, so 
quaint, and yet so always new, what a 
mingled strangeness and familiarity there 
is in them! How thoroughly they re- 
produce the naive and fantastic simplici- 
ty of the German tales. There is the 
gardener’s son riding with a-reality of 
motion that is quite breezy and refresh- 
ing on the tip of the fox’s tail; there is 
the lucky shoemaker, who, in gratitude 
to the two little elves that had enriched 
him by their nightly labour, has made 
them a suit of clothes to cover their 
nakedness, and is watching their de- 
lighted gambols from behind a curtain, 
—a design of which Mr. Cruikshank is 
said to be particularly proud. Then 
again there are Pee-wit’s fellow villagers 
jumping, O so gleefully, into the lake to 
catch the fleece-like reflections of the 
clouds in the water. And the tiny land- 
scapes too, how daintily drawn and full 
of daylight they are. Look at the back- 
ground of old houses in the picture of 
the countryman playing his fiddle while 
the judge and executioners are dancing 
under the gallows as if for their lives; 
or the distant castle and hills —like a 
bit of Diirer for clearness and minute 
precision —in the pretty picture of the 
Goose-girl combing her silver locks, 
while Curdken runs distraught after his 
hat which is driven by the fierce winds. 
In all these sketches, and our instances 
might be multiplied indefinitely, there is 
the same appreciation of the beauty of 
simple daylight, and the same skill in 
rendering its effect. But Mr. Cruik- 
shank’s power does not, by any means, 
stop here. It embraces other effects in 
infinite variety, more complex, though 
scarcely more difficult of reproduction. 
Here again the “embarrassment of 
riches” is ours. Three illustrations must 
suffice. The first is from Maxwell’s 
History of the Irish Rebellion, and intro- 
duces us to the house of the Rev. Mr. 
McGhee, defended against the rebels by 
its gallant little garison. We have before 
us the darkened room, fast filling with 
grey smoke; the shutters partly broken 
and riddled with shot; the light stream- 
ing in through the apertures in great 
patches. Mrs. Fenton, a_ beautifully 
sober and quiet figure, is kneeling by the 
fireplace, pouring melted lead and pewter 
into a mould for shot ; her husband sits 
wounded at a table between the windows, 
making cartridges ; five stalwart marks- 
men are taking aim at the assailants, or 
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reloading. All honour to the brave. 
They succeeded as they deserved. And 
all honour, too, to the artist who has 
trodden so surely through the difficulties 
of this most difficult subject, and given 
such an impress of reality to the aspect 
of that strangely illumined chamber. 
Our next illustration, which may be taken 
as preparatory to the third, is the “ Jack 
O’Lantern,” from the Omnibus. With 
what glee the demon leans forward 
through the shuddering bullrushes, and 
holds his baleful light over the murky 
waters of the pool; and what a trans- 
parency of darkness ! 
is monarch without peer in the realms of 
elfland and faerie-gnomes and brownies, 
witches and ogres, ghosts and demons — 
he knows them one and all.* And now 
we come to a very great work indeed, 
perhaps the artist’s highest effort, ter- 
rible for its tragic power, marvellous for 
executive skill, and beautiful in its ar- 
rangement of the light, both direct and 
reflected; we refer to the “Folly of 
Crime.” Without lingering over the 
framework of lesser groups, though these 
are sufficiently impressive, let us go 
straight to the central picture. A mur- 
dered man lies stark in the shadow. The 
murderer springs forward to catch ata 
bowl of pearls, snakelike and seemingly 
incandescent, that are borne swayingly 
before him on the head of a grinning 
fiend. The ground sinks at his feet. He 
falls, and, as he falls, the light from the 
pit leaps up, catching his bloody hand, 
and the fatal knife, and the long ears of 
his fool’s-cap, and gleaming in his de- 
spairing eyes; while all the air is filled 
with chattering and mowing demons, 
whose eyes and teeth also glitter white 
and cruel. And the horror of the man’s 
face is terrible. 

Mr. Hamerton has objected to the 
moral of this picture; and his objection 
is one which would apply with almost 
equal force to Mr. Cruikshank’s two 
series of sturdy temperance plates, Zhe 
Bottle and The Drunkard’s Children, and 
to his large painting of the cigenes of 
Bacchus, or, indeed, to pretty nearly all 
ethical teaching by warning and example. 
Is it always true, he asks, that crime is 
folly? Do we never see the rogue pros- 
per, and shall not his prosperity be ac- 


* The witches in the illustrations to Ingoldsby’s 
* Witches’ Frolic” are admirable. The one partly up 
the chimney, whose broom and high-heeled boots only 
are visible, is a “happy thought.’’ We confess we had 


never before been sufhciently impressed with the value 
broomsticks as a means of locomotion. 
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counted cleverness? If he be only cun- 
ning enough, he need not fear the law; 
and if his depravity reaches a certain point, 
the sword of conscience will have lost its 
sharpness. Why, therefore, appeal to 
terrors, which experience shows may be 
only “ bugaboos, things to frighten chil- 
dren withal?” Ifaman care not to do 
right for its own sake, he will never care 
to do it because he may possibly suffer by 
doing wrong. The doctrine that “honesty 
is the best policy ” is often belied by facts, 
and always mean as a principle of action. 
And similarly of drunkenness, it might 
be urged that intemperance does not 
always shorten life, or even, judging 
from the sot’s point of view, render it 
unhappy. Consequences, therefore, are 
uncertain, and any appeal to them futile. 
Now, there is some truth in these argu- 
ments ; but only partial truth, and they 
have the defect of being entirely beside 
the question. Doubtless the highest 
moral natures will love right for right’s 
sake, independently of any tangible per- 
sonal advantage. But precisely to these 
Mr. Cruikshank’s pictured teaching does 
not appeal. Men act on an infinite va- 
riety of motives, and there is no reason 
why those which are comparatively lower 
—so long as they are not wrong — should 
be ignored, or even despised. The fear 
of punishment is not reprehensible, and 
many persons, there can be no question, 
are influenced by it. Better, surely, that 
they should be kept in the paths of recti- 
tude thus than not at all. And so long 
as it is a fact that knavery, in the major- 
ity of cases, entails retribution, and sen- 
sual indulgence suffering —and, speak- 
ing generally, these are incontestable 
propositions —and so long, further, as 
mankind, by God’s grace, shall not have 
become infinitely better than it is, so 
— there be point in such pictures 
as these of Mr. Cruikshank, and a neces- 
= for their teaching. 

t happens that Mr. Hamerton is not 
the only writer who has found fault with 
the artist’s moralizing spirit; and here 
we cannot but say that we agree with the 
critic —no less a one than Charles Dick- 
ens—though not with the critic’s rea- 
sons. These are the facts: in the Fairy 
Library, which was written as well as il- 
lustrated by Mr. Cruikshank, he took oc- 
casion to inculcate his views on temper- 
ance, and, not quite so happy with his 
pen as with his pencil, adopted generally 
an ethical and didactic tone. Hop-o’-my- 
Thumb’s father was represented as a sad 
reprobate, who would never have aban- 
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doned his children in the forest, but for 
drink. Cinderella was a rigid teetotaler, 
and all intoxicating liquors were ostenta- 
tiously banisned from her marriage ban- 
quet ; and the follies of Bean-stalk Jack’s 
early career were lashed with no sparing 
hand. Now this grieved Dickens. He 
regarded it as “a fraud on the fairies,” 
that their frail forms should be made to 
perform labour for which they were unfit. 
Theirs were not the mouths to speak 


- from platforms, nor the backs to carry 


placards of monster demonstrations. He 
sketched the Cinderella of the future, 
advocating not only temperance, but 
woman’s rights, and dressed in bloomer 
costume — of course admirably adapted 
for the display of the famous slippers. 
So far so good. The satire was admir- 
able, and, we must say, well merited. But 
when he gave as his reason that “it would 
be hard to estimate the amount of gentle- 
ness and mercy that has made its way 
among us through the slight channels” 
of these tales; “that forbearance, cour- 
tesy, consideration for the poor and aged, 
kind treatment of animals, the love of 
nature, abhorrence of tyranny and brute 
force —many such good things have 
been first nourished in the child's heart 
by this powerful aid,” he fell into the 
very error he was denouncing, and laid 
himself open to Mr. Cruikshank’s obvious 
and damaging retort, that the older ver- 
sions of the | on stories did not by any 
means uniformly inculcate these desira- 
ble lessons, and that, if judged from a 
high moral point of view, the conduct 
and character of Jack-the-Giant-Killer 
and Puss-in-Boots would be found want- 
ing. Here Dickens was undoubtedly 
caught tripping. Mr. Cruikshank had 
been wrong altogether when he turned 
the tales into sermons ; and Dickens fell 
into the same mistake when he forgot 
his own text for a moment, and professed 
to value them for gifts which are not 
theirs. The use of fairy loreis not to 
teach moral truths, but to keep alive, 
and foster, and develope the delicate 
germs of fancy and imagination in the 
child’s mind. And the child himself 
instinctively feels the difference. He 
knows, vaguely perhaps, but very surely, 
that fairy land is a region apart, in which 
all kinds of strange things happen, and 
people perform the most unaccountable 
actions. He no more desires to induce 
his companions to rip themselves open, 
in imitation of Jack and the Welsh giant, 
than he feels capable of stalking about 
the world in seven-league boots. The 
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evil, if evil there be, is quite innocu- 
ous. 

Into another controversy with which 
the name of Dickens has lately been 
mixed, we shall not enter. Whether Mr. 
Cruikshank was, as he asserts, the real 
inventor of the story of Oliver Twist, 
Dickens merely writing after his designs,* 
and whether we are likewise indebted to 
him — in so far as here there is any debt 
—for the outline of Mr. Harrison Ains- 
worth’s novels, seems to us a matter of 
very little moment. Such disputes are 

uite idle. Dicken’s fame would not suffer 
if it were true that he took a hint, or 
more thana hint, from the work of a 
fellow-artist ; neither would Mr. Cruik- 
shank’s gain. It is not as a story-teller 
that he will be remembered. Doubtless 
there are certain books enriched with his 
designs —such as the Omnibus or Table 
Book, for example —in which the liter- 
ary portion has obviously been written 
to illustrate the illustrations ; and there 
are others which, but for the illustrations 
acting as a life-buoy, would have sunk 
long ago into the deepest waters of 
oblivion. But Oliver Twistis certainly not 
one of the latter; and, for the sake of 
the twin crafts of pen and pencil, let us 
deprecate an unprofitable inquiry how 
far it belongs to the former. Vodlesse 
oblige, and great men should be above ° 
the prosecution of small claims. 

All this while, however, we are forget- 
ting that it is not merely in his treatment 
of light and shade that Mr. Cruikshank 
has shown his power, and that there are 
other technical excellences to be re- 
corded. Of the principles of etching we 
have already spoken; and it is one of 
his great glories as an artist that he has 
never misapplied the art, or endeavoured 
to force it into unnatural channels. 
While so many of his contemporaries, 
and notably the majority of the members 
of the Etching Club, were laboriously 
oe the prettinesses of engraving, 
he has kept steadily true to the frank, 
bold attractions belonging to the pro- 
cess. Freedom of line, a kind of careless 
power, disdain for all trickery and quack- 
ery, perfect openness as regards the 
means used,—these, which are the 
“notes ” of a true etcher, are all charac- 
teristics of his work. Even in so elabor- 
ate a plate as the “ Folly of Crime,” there 
is no artifice, no use of illegitimate means. 

The illustration of books —and this 


* See Mr. Cruikshank’s Artist and Author, and pp. 
316 to 322 of Foster’s Life of Dickens, Vol. Il. 
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has been the artist’s main, occupation 
since 1822— is usually but an ephemeral 
form of art. The book or periodical, in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, dies, 
and the illustration dies with it. How 
hard to labour for all time under such 
conditions; how hard to attune one’s 
mind habitually to the thought — “ God 
and the glory, never care for gain,” which 
like a strain of heaven’s music, oft 
drowned by the noises of earth, floated 
fitfully into the ear of poor Andrea del 
Sarto. Yet this, or so it appears to us, 
is the spirit in which Mr. Cruiksharik has 
worked. He has — we judge, of course, 
only from the rest itself —thrown his 
full strength into the production of what 
he might have been tempted to regard as 
bubbles. “rom mere love of his art he 
has done it. And now, independently of 
course of that greater reward that comes 
of the sense of duty faithfully accomplish- 
ed, he has this other reward, that his 
etchings, whatever may be the fate of the 
publication with which they are bound, 
are full of life still. They are collected 
by faithful admirers, and conned by lov- 
ing eyes, and laughed over by the chil- 
dren as they were by the fathers. 

And truly a noble series of illustrations 
they are, taken for all in all, placing their 
designer in the very first rank among 
the illustrators of works. Beginning 
with the popular stories already men- 
tioned, and the History of Peter Schlemihl, 
who sold his shadow to the Evil One — 
two very congenial themes, for there is 
in Mr. Cruikshank, as there was in 
another humourist-designer, the late 
Charles Bennett, a decidedly Teutonic 
element — beginning we say with these, 
and ending with — but no, we hope eed 
‘have not yet ended — what a sum of skil- 
ful drawing and humorous invention ! 
The very names ofthe books would fur- 
nish a fairly long catalogue. There are 
the good old classics, 7he Vicar of Wake- 
field, Tom a Roderick Random, Pere- 
grine Pickle, Tristram Shandy, and Gil 
Blas ; there are Mr. Harrison Ainsworth’s 
novels, full of ghastly incidents, plague- 
stricken cities, and deeds of blood; there 
are the novels of the great Sir Walter, so 
admirably compounded of delicate humor 
and stately romance ; there’s Oliver Twist 
the poor workhouse lad, and the Sketches 
by Boz— would that more of Dickens’s 
works had been illustrated by the same 
hand—and Dibdin’s songs, and the 
Ingoldsby Legends, and Maxwell’s His- 
tory of the Irish Rebellion, and the Life 
and Death of Sir Fohn Falstaff, in which 








the artist and the clever Robert Brough 
collaborated. These are but a few, for 
their name is legion. Let the curious 
reader ss 2k for the completed tale in Mr. 
Reed’s voluminous catalogue. 

Do we mean to assert that in all these 
hundreds of illustrations, dealing with 
the most varied themes, Mr. Cruikshank 
has been equally successful? That were 
impossible. The artist whose power 
knows no limits appears once in five 
hundred years or so, and no more. Of 
the failures in “ genteel comedy ” we have 
already spoken; and, similarly, it can- 
not be said that the scenes in which the 
prevailing element should be stately 
chivalry or dignified sorrow are happily 
rendered. The designer’s knight, like 
his gentleman, is a poor creature. And 
Rose Maylie and little Oliver Twist, look- 
ing atthe tablet erected in memory of 
the latter’s mother, are hardly pathetic. 
But then, todo Mr. Cruikshank justice, 
he seldom applies himself to such themes, 
The points in Scott’s novels, for instance, 
on which he insists by preference, are 
the humorous or tragi-comic. Flibberti- 
gibbet’s antics, in Kenilworth, and the 
ape sitting onthe coffin of Sir Robert 
Redgauntlet, and terrifying the domes- 
tics — in these he is thoroughly at home. 
No wonder that the frightened serving- 
men in the latter regard the apparition 
as “the foul fiend in his ain shape.” 
And yet the solemnity of the taper-lighted 
chamber, and of the presence of death, 
is not insulted. All is in true keeping. 
It is in this sphere, indeed, in this blend- 
ing of humour and pathos, or humour 
and the most terrible tragedy, that Mr. 
Cruikshank’s highest triumphs have been 
achieved. Fagin in the condemned cell, 
a figure in itself grotesque and placed in 
circumstances of extreme horror, is ter- 
ribly poignant. And throughout the 
horrible series of the /rish Rebellion, full 
as itis of butchery, foul murder, and law- 
less rapine, there is scarcely a plate unre- 
lieved by some element of grim humour, 
so ghastly as not to be out of place. 
Thus, in the “ Murder of George Craw- 
ford and his Granddaughter,” the ruf- 
fians, in an ebullition of playful ferocity, 
are pinning the victims’ dog to the earth. 
One feels the artist’s contempt for the 
poor, deluded, ignorant wretches, so cow- 
ardly, drunken, and destructive. There 
is but one rebel figure that is anything 
but stupid and brutal, and that is a man 
setting fire to some straw for the purpose 
of burning down “the turret at Lieut. 
Tyrrell’s.” The fight is raging all round ; 
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the bodies of his comrades lie heaped 
upon the ground; but he goes on with 
his work, quiet and persistent. As an 
embodiment of relentless pertinacity this 
figure may take its place beside that Jew 
of Rembrandt’s who kneels before Pilate 
and pleads for our Saviour’s blood. Nor 
can we pass. these plates by without pay- 
ing our tribute to the consummate skill 
of the grouping. For unity of action, 
and harmony of arrangement, these 
crowds of excited men are wonderful. 
There is law in their disorder, and a 
subtle harmony in their misrule. 

We hesitate somewhat whether to class 
Noah Claypole and Fagin, “beginning to 
understand one another,” as tragi-comedy, 
though certainly there are at least the 
dawnings of tragedy in Charlotte’s alarm- 
ed countenance. Noah’s own face is 
inimitable. The imbecility with which he 
puts his forefinger to his nose in answer 
toasimilar gesture on the part of the 
Jew, his foolish assumption of low cun- 
ning answering to the reality, are perfect. 
And as our last instance of Mr. Cruik- 
shank’s power of mingling pathos and 
humour, and calling forth together the 
smile and the tear, we will give the closing 
scene in the life of Sir John Falstaff. This 
is an illustration indeed —a translation of 
the original, body and spirit, into another 
art. For Shakespeare having to speak 
here of death, which is in itself pathetic, 
and yet of the death of a man whose life 
had been jested away in all kinds of dis- 
reputable adventures, has described this 
scene with the most happy biending of 
contradictories. It is as if he could not 
bid farewell to what was evidently one of 
his favourite characters without a feeling 
of tenderness, and yet could not think of 
of him without a smile. And so Dame 
Quickly, a fitting spokeswoman, says : — 

’A made a finer end, and went away, an it 
had been any Christom child; ’a parted just 
between twelve and one, e’en at turning o’ the 
tide: for after I saw him fumble with the 
sheets, and play with flowers, and smile upon 
his fingers’ ends, I knew there was but one 
way ; for his nose was as sharp as a pen, and 
’a babbled of green fields. How now, Sir 
John ? quoth I: What, man ! be of good cheer. 

o’a cried out— God, God, God! three or 
four times: now, I, to comfort him, bid him 
he should not think of God; I hoped there 
was no need to trouble himself with any such 
thoughts yet: so’a bade me lay more clothes 
on his feet: I put my hand into the bed, and 
felt them, and they were as cold as any stone ; 
then I felt to his knees, and so upward and 
upward, and all was as cold as any stone. 


Thus Shakespeare in his kindly toler- 


‘ance, and so, after him, does Mr. Cruik- 
shank delineate this strange death-scene, 
save that he advances the hour somewhat. 
But we lose nothing by that. Indeed, we 
gain the morning light pouring in through 
the window, and flooding the dying old 
man’s face. The features are pinched, 


but a child-like calm rests upon them. . 


The flower has fallen from his hand. 
Mrs. Quickly is feeling for the signs of 
death. A lad who has just entered the 
room stands cap in hand, and reverent, 
at the door ; and even Bardolph, the sot, 
is sobered and awed, and looks down 
upon his master with emotion and sor- 
row. 

Eliminating the tragi¢al and pathetic 
elements, we come at last to Mr. Cruik- 
shank’s designs of pure humour. These 
are numberless and admireb's. As they 
“flash before the inward eye” of memory, 
we ~ them with a great laugh. A 
laugh, be it observed, not a smile. The 
artist belongs to the same school as Rabe- 
lais and Dickens, a school of jovial mirth 
and re-echoing my His is not the fine 
irony of Pascal, or Swift’s bitter sneer, 
or the exquisitely naive wit of Lafontaine, 
or the tender and genial humour of Lamb. 
There is something loud, and frank, and 
hearty in his merriment. See, for in- 
stance, the plate entitled “ Philoprogeni- 
tiveness,” in the Phrenological Develop- 
ments. What a swarming progeniture ! 
The happy parent is smothered by his 
offspring. No less than seven are 
perched on various parts of his person, 
One rides upon his foot. Two elder sci- 
ons of the race peer into the saucepan to 
inspect the forthcoming dinner. There 
are two more studiously conning their 
books. The cradle has its double com- 
plement, and the tiny occupant of the 
baby’s chair crows her contribution to 
the general hubbub. No less than eigh- 
teen arrows are there in that family quiv- 
er; and, what is more, the father pl meer 
ly feels himself to be indeed blessed. 
Or, take the inimitable “Ignorance is 
Bliss,” of the Scraps and Sketches. 
“What zs taxes, Thomas ?” inquires one 
gorgeous footman of his brother flunkey ; 
and the latter, who is even more sleek, 
and fat, and idle than the first, makes an- 
swer that “he is sure he does not know.” 
Know! of course he does not know. 
How should he? And through the open 
hall door, behind the worthy pair, may be 
observed the rotund figure of the porter 
fast asleep. Even the dog has an air of 
dignified and full-fed repose. Another 





and scarcely inferior sketch of the high 
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life below stairs, is the porter singing that 
“he had dwelt in marble halls,” in the 
Table Book. You can read the record of 
that old man’s limpet-life in his counte- 
nance, and almost hear him quavering 
forth his ditty. Nor shall we forget the 
“Heads of the Table,” from the same 
work. There is one especially which we 
can never recall without renewed hilarity. 
It is that of the old gentleman who says, 
*“ No more, I thank you,” with an air of 
beatific content, as though the duties of 
earth had now all been fulfilled, and he 
were at peace with mankind, and with 
himself, most of all. But why enumerate 
further? These things must be seen to 
be enjoyed. No verbal description can 
do justice to drawn humour. There is a 
fund of wit and drollery lavished through- 
out the vast majority of Mr. Cruikshank’s 
works, which cannot be exchanged for 
any equivalent of words. Nor are we at 
all sure that any attempt at analysis and 
classification would have much more 
value. When we have said that his hu- 
mour occupies a place between the broad- 
er fun of Gillray and Rowlandson and the 
lighter wit of Leech and Messrs. Doyle 
and Tenniel,— but a place hallowed in 
some sort bya very individual genius,— 
we have done little more than endeavour 
to compress a very vital fact into a life- 
less formula. The true artist constantly 
refuses to accept the boundaries of the 
critic, and overleaps them on all sides, — 
which, for the critic, is a humiliating re- 
flection. 

And now, having come to the end of 
our task, and looking at Mr. Cruikshank’s 
work as a whole, we are led to reflect how 
much truth there may be in the passage 
already quoted from the writings of Mr. 
Ruskin,— how far there is any founda- 
tion for the statement that he is an in- 
Stance of “the reckless loss of the right 
services of intellectual power.” As re- 
gards the share which this unfortunate 
country may have had in such a deplora- 
ble result, we imagine ¢4at would in any 
case be easily disposed of. The illus- 
trations to “the Career of Jack Shep- 
pard, and of the Irish Rebellion ” were 
excellent, and the British public had the 
sense to appreciate the fact, and buy 
them. It did notin any way command 
the artist to apply his skill to these 
books; and as his spirit is evidently 
very sturdy and independent, the chances 
are that he would have altogether re- 
belled if it had. There can be little 
doubt that way other work displaying his 
“ great, grave, and singular genius ” in 
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equal degree, would have found willing 
purchasers. No man, or body of men, 
can be justly held accountable for what 
is beyond their control. Even assuming, 
therefore, that power has been wasted 
here, we maintain that “this country,” 
which has already a good deal to answer 
for in many other ways, real and imagin- 
ary, must be held blameless. If there 
be blame, it must be borne by the artist, 
or, at most, shared with his publishers. 
But is there blame at all? Is there even 
cause for regret? And here we will 
frankly give utterance to our whole 
mind. It does at first sight seem rather 
a pity that labour so valuable and so 
unique should have been bestowed in 
many cases to illustrate what has no per- 
manent value ; that among the few ster- 
ling books produced by the last two gen- 
erations, so few should go down to our 
children accompanied by this designer’s 
admirable plates. But a little reflection 
shows that this regret is unreasonable 
and foolish. With such an artist as Mr. 
Cruikshank, it matters scarcely at all 
whether the book be good or bad. So 
long as it furnishes a subject adapted to 
his peculiar mode of treatment, every re- 
quirement is fulfilled. His work then 
possesses a value of its own, quite inde- 
pendent of the text. Doubtless, it may 
occasionally be an advantage to the spec- 
tator to look at the picture with the 
added light derived from a knowledge of 
the writer’s intention. But, mostly, the 
picture is quite able to tell its own tale, 
and to stand alone as a work of art. The 
book may be alive still, or dead for the 
outward world, and embalmed, like a 
mummy, in the mausoleum of a public 
library ; but the illustration is careless of 
either, and has an independent life of its 
own. And so, passing these living things 
in review, and seeing the wit that is 
in them, and the genial humour, the 
pathos, the tragic power, the vividness of 
imagination, the weirdness of fancy, the 
hatred of wrong,* the zeal against in- 
temperance, and, withal, the indwellin 
artistic excellence, we refuse to acknowl- 
edge any “reckless loss of right service,” 
and hold, on the contrary, that high on 
the roll of those who, through a long life, 
have been true to their calling and duty, 
England should inscribe the name of 
GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 


* It is a subject of justifiable pride on the part of Mr. 
Cruikshank that the abolition of the 4 note, so easily 
imitated, and, therefore, so prolific of “my and, in 
those days, of capital punishments, was due to one of 
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his caricatures. 
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THE PARISIANS. 


BY LORD LYTTON. 


CHAPTER III. 


“Mr. VANE, I feel as if I had many 
apologies to make for the interest in your 
life which my letter to you so indiscreet- 
ly betrayed.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Morley! you cannot guess 
how deeply that interest touched me.” 

“T should not have presumed so far,” 
continued Mrs. Morley, unheeding the 
interruption, “if I had not been altogeth- 
er in error as to the nature of your senti- 
ments in a certain quarter. In this you 
must blame my American rearing. With 
us there are many flirtations between 
boys and girls which come to nothing ; 
but when in my country a man like you 
meets with a woman like Mademoiselle 
Cicogna, there cannot be flirtation. His 
attentions, his looks, his manner, reveal 
to the eyes of those who care enough for 
him to watch, one of two things — either 
he coldly admires and esteems, or he 
loves with his whole heart and soul a 
woman worthy to inspire such a love. 
Well, I did watch, and I was absurdly 
mistaken. I imagined that I saw love, 
and rejoiced for the sake of both of you 
to think so. I know that in all countries, 
our own as well as yours, love is so mor- 
bidly sensitive and jealous that it is 
always apt to invent imaginary foes to 
itself. Esteem and admiration never do 
that. I thought that some misunder- 
standing, easily removed by the interven- 
tion of a third person, might have im- 
peded the impulse of two hearts towards 
each other, —and so I wrote. I had as- 
sumed that you loved —I am humbled to 
the last degree — you only admired and 
estecmed.” 

“Your irony is very keen, Mrs. Mor- 
ley, and to you it may seem very just.” 

* Don’t call me Mrs. Morley in that 
haughty tone of voice, —can’t you talk 
to me as you would talk to a friend ? you 
only esteemed and admired — there is an 
end of it.” 

“No, there is not an end of it,” cried 
Graham, giving way to an impetuosity of 
passion which rarely, indeed, before an- 
other, escaped his self-control; “the 
end of it to me is a life out of which is 
ever stricken such love as I could feel 
for woman. To me true love can only 
come once. It came with my first look 
on that fatal face —it has never left me 
in thought by day, in dreams by night. 
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The end of it to me is farewell to all such 
happiness as the one love of a life can 
promise — but ——” 

“ But what ?” asked Mrs. Morley soft- 
ly, and very much moved by the passion- 
ate earnestness of Graham’s voice and 
words. 

“ But,” -he continued with a forced 
smile, “we Englishmen are trained to 
the resistance of absolute authority ; we 
cannot submit all the elements that make 
up our being to the sway of a single des- 
pot. Love is the painter of existence, it 
should not be its sculptor.” 

“IT do not understand the metaphor.” 

“Love colours our life, it should not 
chisel its form.” 

‘“* My dear Mr. Vane, that is very clev- 
erly said, but the human heart is too 
large and too restless to be quietly 
packed up in an aphorism. Do you 
mean to tell me that if you found you 
had destroyed Isaura Cicogna’s happi- 
ness as well as resigned your own, that 
thought would not somewhat deform the 
very shape you would give to "on life ? 
Is it colour alone that your life would 
lose ?” 

“ Ah, Mrs. Morley, do not lower your 
friend into an ordinary girl in whom idle- 
ness exaggerates the strength of any 
fancy over which it dreamily broods. 
Isaura Cicogna has her occupations — her 
genius —her fame—her career. Hon- 
estly speaking, I think that in these she 
will find a happiness that no quiet hearth 
could bestow. I will say no more. I 
feel persuaded that were we two united I 
could not make her happy. With the 
irresistible impulse that urges the genius 
of the writer towards its vent in public 
sympathy and applause, she would chafe 
if I said, ‘Be contented to be wholly 
mine. And if I said it not, and felt I 
had no right to say it, and allowed the 
full scope to her natural ambition, what 
then? She would chafe yet more to find 
that I had no fellowship in her aims and 
ends — that where I should feel pride, I 
felt humiliation. It would be so; I 
cannot help it, ’tis my nature.” 

“So be it then. When next year ‘per- 
haps you visit Paris, you will be safe 
from my officious interference — Isaura 
will be the wife of another.” 

Graham pressed his hand to his heart 
with the sudden movement of one who 
feels there an agonizing spasm — his 
cheek, his very lips were bloodless. 

“I told you,” he said bitterly, “that 
your fears of my influence over the hap- 
piness of one so gifted and so strong in 
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such gifts, were groundless; you allow 
that I should be very soon forgotten ?” 

“T allow no such thing, I w:sh I could. 
But do you know so little of a woman’s 
heart (and, in matters of heart, I never 
yet heard that genius had a talisman 
against emotion),— do you know so little 
of a woman’s heart, as not to know that 
the very moment in which she may ac- 
cept a marriage the least fitted to render 
her happy, is that in which she has lost 
all hope of happiness in another ? ” 

“Is it indeed so?” murmured Graham 
— “ay, I can conceive it.” 

“And have you so little comprehen- 
sion of the necessities which that fame, 
that career to which you allow she is im- 
pelled by the instincts of genius, impose 
on this girl, young, beautiful, fatherless, 
motherless? No matter how pure her 
life, can she guard it from the slander of 
envious tongues? Will not all her truest 
friends — would not you if you were her 
brother — press upon her by all the ar- 
guments that have most weight with the 
woman who asserts independence in her 
modes of life, and yet is wise enough to 
know that the world can only judge of 
virtue by its shadow, reputation, not to 
dispense with the protection which a 
husband can alone secure? And that is 


why I warn you, if it be yet time, that in 
resigning your own happiness, you may 


destroy Isaura’s. She will wed another, 
but she will not be happy. What a 
chimera of dread your egotism as man 
conjures up! Oh, forsooth, the qualities 
that charm and delight a world are to 
unfit a woman to be helpmate to a man! 
Fie on you ! — fie!” 

Whatever answer Graham might have 
made to these impassioned reproaches 
was here checked. 

Two men on horseback stopped the 
carriage. One was Enguerrand de Van- 
demar, the other was the Algerine Col- 
onel whom we met at the supper given 
at the Maison Dorée by Frederic Le- 
mercier, 

“* Pardon, Madame Morley,” said En- 
guerrand ; “ but there are symptoms ofa 
mob-epidemic a little further up; the 
fever began at Belleville, and is threaten- 
ing the health of the Champs Elysées. 
Don’t be alarmed —it may be nothing, 
though it may be much. In Paris, one 
can never calculate an hour beforehand 
the exact progress of a politico-epidemic 
fever. At present I say, ‘ Bah! a pack 
of ragged boys, gamins de Paris ;’ but 
my friend the Colonel, twisting his mous- 
tache en souriant amérement, says, ‘ It is 
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the indignation of Paris at the apathy 
of the Government under insult to the 
honour of France ;’ and Heaven only 
knows how rapidly French gamins grow 
into giants when colonels talk about the 
indignation of Paris and the honour of 
France !” 

“But what has happened?” asked 
Mrs. Morley, turning to the Colonel. 

“ Madame,” replied the warrior, “it is 
rumoured that the King of Prussia has 
turned his back upon the Ambassador 
of France ; and that the Jéé7x who is for 
peace at aay price— M. Ollivier — will 
say to-morrow in the Chamber that 
France submits to a slap in the face.” 

“Please, Monsieur de Vandemar, to 
tell my coachman to drive home,” said 
Mrs. Morley. 

The carriage turned and went home- 
ward. The Colonel lifted his hat, and 
rode back to see what the gamins were 
about. Enguerrand, who had no interest 
in the gamins, and who looked on the 
Colonel as a bore, rode by the side of the 
carriage. 

Is there anything serious in this?” 
asked Mrs. Morley. 

“At this moment, nothing. What it 
may be this hour to-morrow | cannot say. 
Ah, Monsieur Vane, donjour—1 did not 
recognise you at first. Once, in a visit 
at the chateau of one of your distinguished 
countrymen, I saw two game-cocks turned 
out facing each other : they needed no pre- 
text for quarrelling— neither do France 
and Prussia — no matter which game-cock 
gave the first offence, the two game-cocks 
must have it out. All that Ollivier can 
do, if he be wise, is to see that the French 
cock has his steel spurs as long as the 
| Prussians. But this I do say, that if Ol- 
jlivier attempts to put the French cock 
: back into its bag, the Empire is gone in 
forty-eight hours. That to me isa trifle 
—Icare nothing for the Empire; but 
that which is not a trifle is anarchy and 
chaos. Better war and the Empire than 
peace and Jules Favre. But let us seize 
the present hour, Mr. Vane ; whatever 
happens to-morrow, shall we dine togeth- 
er to-day? Name vour restaurant.” 

“Tam so grieved,” answered Graham, 
rousing himself —“I am here only on 
business, and engaged all the evening.” 

“ What a wonderful thing is this life of 
ours!” said Enguerrand. “ The destiny 
of France at this moment hangs on a 
thread — I, a Frenchman, say to an Eng- 
lish friend, ‘ Let us dine —a cutlet to-day 
and a fig for to-morrow ;’ and my Eng- 
lish friend, distinguished native of a coun- 
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try with which we have the closest alli- 
ance, tells me that in this Crisis of France 
he has business to attend to! My father 
is quite right ; he accepts the Voltairean 
philosophy, and cries, Vivent les indiffé- 
vents {” 

“ My dear M. de Vandemar,” said Gra- 
ham, “in every country you will find the 
same thing. All individuals massed to- 
gether constitute public life. Each indi- 
vidual has a life of his own, the claims 
and the habits and the needs of which do 
not suppress his sympathies with public 
life, but imperiously overrule them. Mrs. 
Morley, permit me to pull the checkstring 
— I get out here.” 

“] like that man,” said Enguerrand, as 
he continued to ride by the fair Ameri- 
can; “in language and esprit he is so 
French.” : 

“T used to like him better than you 
can,” answered Mrs. Morley; “but in 
prejudice and stupidity he is so English. 
As it seems you are disengaged, come 
and partake, Jot aw feu, with Frank and 
me ” 


“Charmed to do so,” answered the 
cleverest and best bred of all Parisian 
beaux garcons ; “but forgive me if I quit 
you soon. This poor France! L£uxtre 
nous, 1 am very uneasy about the Parisian 
fever. I must run away after dinner to 
clubs and cafés to learn the last bulle- 
tins.” 

“We have nothing like that French 
Legitimist in the States,” said the fair 
American to herself, “ unless we should 
ever be so silly as to make Legitimists of 
the ruined gentlemen of the South.” 

Meanwhile Graham Vane went slowly 
back to his apartment. No false excuse 
had he made to Enguerrand; this even- 
ing was devoted to M. Renard, who told 
him little he had not known before ; but 
his private life overruled his public — and 
all that night, he, professed politician, 
thought sleeplessly, not over the crisis to 
France, which might alter the conditions 
of Europe, but the talk on his private life 
of that intermeddling American woman. 


CHAPTER IV. 

THE next day, Wednesday, July 6th, 
commenced one of those eras in the 
world’s history in which private life would 
vainly boast that it overrules Life Public. 
How many private lives does such a ter- 
rible time influence, absorb, darkea with 
sorrow, crush into graves ! 

It was the day when the Duc de Gra- 
mont uttered the fatal speech which de- 
termined the die between peace and war. 
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No one not at Paris on that day can con- 
ceive the popular enthusiasm with which 
that speech was hailed — the greater be- 
cause the warlike tone of it was not an- 
ticipated ; because there had been a ru- 
mour amidst circles the best informed 
that a speech of pacific moderation was 
to be the result of the Imperial Council. 
Rapturous indeed were the applauses 
with which the sentences that breathed 
haughty defiance were hailed by the As- 
sembly. The ladies in the tribune rose 
with one accord, waving their handker- 
chiefs. Tall, stalwart, dark, with Roman 
features and lofty presence, the Minister 
of France seemed to say with Catiline in 
the fine tragedy: “Lo! where I stand, 
I am war!” 

Paris had been hungering for some 
hero of the hour —the Duc de Gra- 
mont became at once raised to that emi- 
nence. 

All the journals, save the very few 
which were friendly to peace, because 
hostile to the Emperor, resounded with 
praise, not only of the speech, but of the 
speaker. It is with a melancholy sense 
of amusement that one recalls now to 
mind those organs of public opinion — 
with what romantic fondness they dwelt 
on the personal graces of the man who 
had at last given voice to the chivalry of 
France — “The charming gravity of his 
countenance — the mysterious expression 
of his eye!” 

As the crowd poured from the Cham- 
bers, Victor de Mauléon and Savarin, who 
had been among the listeners, encoun- 
tered. 

“No chance for my friends the Orlean- 
ists now,” said Savarin. “ You who mock 
at all parties are, I suppose, at heart for 
the Republican—small chance, too, for 
that.” 

“T do not agree with you. 
pulses have quick reactions.” 

“ But what reaction could shake the Em- 
peror after he returns a conqueror, bring- 
ing in his pocket the left bank of the 
Rhine ?” 

“ None — when he does that. Will he 
doit? Does he himself think he will do 
it? I doubt ——” 

“Doubt the French army against the 
Prussian ?” 

“ Against the German people united — 
yes, very much.” 

“ But war will disunite the German 
people. Bavaria will surely assist us — 
Hanover will rise against the spoliator — 
Austria at our first successes must shake 
off her present enforced neutrality.” 


Violent im- 
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“You have not been in Germany and I 
have. What yesterday was a Prussian 
army, to-morrow will be a German popu- 
lation, far exceeding our own in numbers, 
in hardihood of body, in cultivated intel- 
lect, in military discipline. But talk of 
something else. How is my ex-editor — 
poor Gustave Rameau ?” 

“ Still very weak, but on the mend. 
You may have him back in his office 
soon.” 

“ Impossible ! even in his sick-bed his 
vanity was more vigorous than ever. He 
issued a war-song, which has gone the 
round of the war journals signed by his 
own name. He must have known very 
well that the name of such a Tyrteus 
cannot reappear as the editor of ‘ Le Sens 
Commun ;’ that in launching his little 
firebrand he burned all vessels that could 
waft him back to the port he had quitted. 
But I daresay he has done well for his 
own interests ; I doubt if ‘Ze Sens Com- 
mun’ can much longer hold its ground 
in the midst of the prevalent lunacy.” 

“What! it has lost subscribers ?— 

one off in sale already, since it declared 
or peace ?” 

“ Of course it has; and after the article 
which, if I live over to-night, will appear 
to-morrow, I should wonder if it sell 
enough to cover the cost of the print and 
paper.” 

“ Martyr to principle! I revere, but I 
do not envy thee.” 

“ Martyrdom is not my ambition. If 
Louis Napoléon be defeated, what then ? 
Perhaps Ae may be the martyr ; and the 
Favres and Gambettas may roast their 
own eggs on the gridiron they heat for 
his Majesty.” 

Here an English gentleman, who was 
the very able correspondent to a very 
eminent journal, and in that capacity had 
made acquaintance with De Mauléon, 
joined the two Frenchmen; Savarin, 
however, after an exchange of saluta- 
tions, went his way. 

“ May I ask a frank answer to a some- 
what rude question, M. le Vicomte?” 
said the Englishman. ‘ Suppese that 
the Imperial Government had to-day 
given in their adhesion to the peace 
party, how long would it have been be- 
fore their orators in the Chamber and 
their organs in the press would have 
said that France was governed by Jo/- 
trons 2?” 

“ Probably for most of the twenty-four 
hours. But there are a few who are hon- 
est in their convictions ; of that few I am 
one.” 
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| “ And would have supported the Em- 
peror and his Government ?” 

“No, Monsieur — I do not say that.” 

“ Then the Emperor would have turned 
many friends into enemies, and no ene- 
| mies into friends ?” 

“Monsieur — you in England know 
'that a party in opposition is not propi- 
; tiated when the party in power steals its 
| Measures. Ha!—pardon me, who is 
that gentleman, evidently your country- 
| man, whom I see yonder talking to the 
| Secretary of your man | “fg 
| “He,— Mr. Vane — Graham Vane. Do 
you not knowhim? He has been much in 
| Paris, attached to our Embassy formerly ; 
‘a clever man— much is expected from 
; him.” 
|“ Ah! I think I have seen him before, 
but am not quite sure. Did you say 
Vane? I once knewa Monsieur Vane, 
a distinguished Parliamentary orator.” 

“That gentleman is his son — would 
you like to be introduced to him?” 
_ “Not to-day —I am in some hurry.” 
Here Victor lifted his hat in parting salu- 
tation, and as he walked away cast at 
Graham another glance keen and scru- 
tinizing. “I have seen that man before,” 
he muttered, “ where ?— when ?— can it 
be only a family likeness to the father? 
No, the features are different ; the pro- 
file is—ha!— Mr. Lamb. Mr. Lamb — 
but why call himself by that name ? wh 
disguised ? — what can he have to do with 
poor Louise? Bah!—these are not 
questions I can think of now. This war 
—this war—can it yet be prevented ? 
How it will prostrate all the plans my am- 
bition so carefully schemed! Oh!—at 
least, if I were but in the Chambre. Per- 
haps I yet may be before the war is ended 
—the Clavignys have great interest in 
their department.” 


CHAPTER V. 


GRAHAM had left a note with Roche- 
briant’s concierge requesting an interview 
on the Marquis’s return to Paris ; and on 
the evening after the day just commem- 
orated he received a line, saying that 
Alain had come back, and would be at 
home at nine o’clock. Graham found 
himself in the Breton’s apartment punc- 
tually at the hour indicated. 

Alain was in high spirits: he burst at 
once into enthusiastic exclamations on 
the virtual announcement of war. 

“Congratulate me, son cher/” he 
cried — “ the news was a joyous surprise 
to me. Only so recently as yesterday 
morning I was under the gloomy appre. 
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hension that the Imperial Cabinet would 
continue to back Ollivier’s craven declar- 
ation ‘that France had not been affront- 
ed!’ The Duchesse de Tarascon, at 
whose —_ I was a guest, is (as you 
doubtless know) very much in the confi- 
dence of the Tuileries. On the first signs 
of war, I wrote to her saying, that what- 
ever the objections of my pride to enter 
the army as a private in time of peace, 
such objections ceased on the moment 
when all distinctions of France must van- 
ish in the eyes of sons eager to defend 
her banners. The Duchesse in reply 
begged me to come to her campagne and 
talk over the matter. I went; she then 
said that if war should break out it was 
the intention to organize the A/odi/es and 
officer them with men of birth and edu- 
cation, irrespective of previous military 
service, and in that case I might count 
on my epaulets. But only two nights 
ago she received a letter — I know not of 
course from whom — evidently from some 
high authority—that induced her to 
think the moderation of the Council 
would avert the war, and leave the swords 
of the A/odi/es in their sheaths. I sus- 
pect the decision of yesterday must have 
been avery sudden one. Ce cher Gra- 
mont! See what it is to have a well-born 
man in a sovereign’s councils.” 

“Tf war must come, I at least wish all 
renown to yourself. But——” 

“Oh, spare me your ‘ dus ;’ the Eng- 
lish are always too full of them where her 
own interests do not appeal to her. She 
had no ‘buts’ for war in India or a march 
into Abyssinia.” 

Alain spoke petulantly; at that mo- 
ment the French were very much irri- 
tated by the monitory tone of the English 
journals. Graham prudently avoided the 
chance of rousing the wrath of a young 
hero yearning for his epaulets. 

“Tam English enough,” said he, with 
good-humoured courtesy, “to care for 
English interests ; and England has no 
interest abroad dearer to her than the 
welfare and dignity of France. And now 
let me tell you why I presumed on an ac- 

uaintance less intimate than I could 

esire, to solicit this interview on a mat- 
ter which concerns myself, and in which 
you could perhaps render me a consider- 
able service.” 

“If I can, count it rendered; move to 
this sofa — join me in a cigar, and let us 
talk at ease comme de vieux amis, whose 
fathers or brothers might have fought 
side by side in the Crimea.” Graham 
removed to the sofa beside Rochebriant, 





and after one or two whiffs laid aside the 
cigar and began : 

“Among the correspondence which 
Monsieur your father has left, are there 
any letters of no distant date signed 
Marigny — Madame Marigny? Pardon 
me, I should state my motive in putting 
this question. I am intrusted with a 
charge, the fulfilment of which may 
prove to the benefit of this lady or her 
child; such fylfilment is a task imposed 
upon my honour. But all the researches 
to discover this lady which I have insti- 
tuted stop at a certain date, with this in- 
formation,— viz., that she corresponded 
occasionally with the late Marquis de 
Rochebriant; that he habitually pre- 
served the letters of his correspondents ; 
and that those letters were severally 
transmitted to you at his decease.” 

Alain’s face had taken a very grave ex- 
pression while Graham spoke, and he 
now replied with a mixture of haughti- 
ness and embarrassment — 

“The boxes containing the letters my 
father received and preserved were sent 
to me as you say —the larger portion of 
them were from ladies —sorted and la- 
belled, so that in glancing at any letterin 
each packet I could judge of the general 
tenor of those in the same packet without 
the necessity of reading them. All 
packets of that kind, Monsieur Vane, I 
burned. Ido not remember any letters 
signed ‘ Marigny.’” 

“T perfectly understand, my dear Mar- 
quis, that you would destroy all letters 
which your father himself would have 
destroyed if his last illness had been suf- 
ficiently prolonged. But I do not think 
the letters I mean would have come 
under that classification ; probably they 
were short, and on matters of business 
relating to some third person—some 
person, for instance, of the name of 
Louise, or of Duval.” 

“Stop! let me think. I have a vague 
remembrance of one or two letters which 
rather perplexed me, they were labelled, 
‘Louise D——. Mem: to make further 
inquiries as to the fate of her uncle.’ ” 

“ Marquis, these are the letters I seek. 
Thank heaven, you have not destroyed 
them!” 

“No; there was no reason why I 
should destroy, though I really cannot 
state precisely any reason why I kept 
them. I have a very vague recollection 
of their existence.” 

“T entreat you to allow me at least to 

lance at the handwriting, and compare 
it with that of a letter I have about me; 
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and if the several handwritings corre- mired Mademoiselle Cicogna— how, 
spond, I would ask you to let me have the having not long since met her at the 
address, which, according to your father’s house of Duplessis (who, by the way, 
memorandum, will be found in the letters writes me word that I shall meet you 
you have preserved.” | chez luz to-morrow), I have since sought 
“ To compliance with such a request I| her society wherever there was a chance 
not only cannot demur, but perhaps it to find it. You may have heard,at our 
may free me from some responsibility club or elsewhere, how I adore her genius 
which I might have thought the letters —how, I say, that nothing so Breton —, 
devolved upon my executorship. Iam that is,so pure and so lofty —has ap- 
sure they did not concern the honour of peared and won readers since the days of 
any woman of any family, for in that case ,Chateaubriand,— and you, knowing that 
I must have burned them.” les absens ont toujours tort, come to me 
“ Ah, Marquis, shake hands there! In) and ask, Monsieur de Rochebriant, Are 
such concord between man and man,'we rivals? I expected a challenge — 
there is more entente cordiale between you relieve my mind— you abandon the 
England and France than there was at field to me?” 
Sebastopol. Now let me compare the! At the first I warned the reader how 
-handwritings.” }improved from his old mauvaise honte a 
“ The box that contained the letters is ' year or so of Paris life would make our 
not here—I left it at Rochebriant. I deau Marguis. How a year or two of 
will telegraph to my aunt to send it; the; London life with its horsy slang and its 
day after to-morrow it will no doubt ar- fast girls of the period would have vul- 
rive. Breakfast with me that day —say garized an English Rochebriant ! 
at one o’clock —and after breakfast the | Graham gnawed his lips and replied 
Box.” | quietly, “I do not challenge! Am I to 





“ How can I thank you?” congratulate ys ‘ia 
“Thank me! but you said your hon-| “No, that brilliant victory is not for 
our was concerned in your request—re- me. I thought that was made clear in 


quests affecting honour between men_ 


comme il fautis a ceremony, of course, 


like a bow between them. One bows, | 


the other returns the bow —no thanks 
on either side. Now that we have done 


with that matter, let me say that I) 


thought your wish for our interview orig- 
inated in a very different cause.” 


the conversation I have referred to. But 
if you have done me the honour to be 
jealous, I am_ exceedingly flattered. 
Speaking seriously, if I admired Made- 
moiselle Cicogna when you and I last 
met, the admiration is increased by the 
|respect with which I regard a character 
so simply ‘noble. How many women 





“ What could that be ?” | older than she would have been spoiled 

“Nay, do you not recollect that last by the adulation that has followed her 
talk between us, when with such loyalty literary success!—how few women so 
you spoke to me about Mademoiselle | young, placed in a position so critical, 
Cicogna, and supposing that there might having the courage to lead a life so inde- 
be rivalship between us, retracted all | pendent, would have maintained the dig- 
that you might have before said to warn nity of their character free from a single 
me against fostering the sentiment with indiscretion! I speak not from my own 
which she had inspired me; even at the knowledge, but from the report of all, 





first slight glance of a face which cannot 
be lightly Sapien by those who have 
once seen it.” 

“T recollect perfectly every word of 
that talk, Marquis,” answered Graham 
calmly, but with his hand concealed with- 
in his vest and pressed tightly to his 
heart. The warning of Mrs. Morley 
flashed upon him. “ Was this the man 
to seize the prize he had put aside — this 
man, younger than himself — handsomer 
than himself — higher in rank ?” 

“T recollect that talk, Marquis. Well, 
what then ?” 

“In my self-conceit I supposed that 
you might have heard how much I ad- 


; who would be pleased enough to censure 
, if they could find a cause. Good society 
is the paradise of mauvaises langues.” 

Graham caught Alain’s hand and 
pressed it, but made no answer. 

The young Marquis continued — 

“You will pardon me for speaking thus 
freely in the way that I would wish any 
friend to speak of the demoiselle who might 
‘become my wife. I owe you much, not 
‘only for the loyalty with which you ad- 
dressed me in reference to this young 
lady, but for words affecting my own 
position in France, which sank deep into 
_my mind — saved me from deeming my- 
self a Proscrit in my own land — filled 
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me witha manly ambition, not stifled 
amidst the thick of many effeminate 
follies—and, in fact, led me to the 
career which is about to open before me, 
and in which my ancestors have left me 
no undistinguished examples. Let us 
speak, then @ ca@ur ouvert, as one friend 
to another. Has there been any misun- 
derstanding between you and Mademoi- 
selle Cicogna which has delayed your re- 
turn to Paris? If so, is itover now?” 

“There has been no such misunder- 
standing.” 

“Do you doubt whether the senti- 
ments you expressed in regard to her, 
when we met last year, are returned ?” 

“T have no right to conjecture her sen- 
timents. You mistake altogether.” 

“I do not believe that I am dunce 
enough to mistake your feelings towards 
Mademoiselle — they may be read in 
your face at this moment. Of course I 
do not presume to hazard a conjecture as 
to those of Mademoiselle towards your- 
self. But when I met her not long since 
at the house of Duplessis, with whose 
daughter she is intimate, I chanced to 
speak to her of you; and if I may judge 
by looks and manner I chose no displeas- 
ing theme; You turn away—I offend 
you?” 

“ Offend! no, indeed ; but on this sub- 
ject I am not prepared to converse. I 
came to Paris on matters of business 
much complicated and which ought to 
absorb my attention. I cannot longer 
trespass on your evening. The day after 
to-morrow, then, I will be with you at one 
o’clock.” 

“Yes, I hope then to have the letters 
you wish to consult ; and, meanwhile, we 
meet to-morrow at the Hotel Duplessis.” 


CHAPTER VI. 

GRAHAM had scarcely quitted Alain, 
and the. young Marquis was about to 
saunter forth to his club, when Duplessis 
was announced. 

These two men had naturally seen 
much of each other since Duplessis had 
returned from Bretagne and delivered 
Alain from the gripe of Louvier. Scarcely 
a day had passed but-what Alain had 
been summoned to enter into the finan- 
cier’s plans for the aggrandisement of 
the Rochebriant estates, and delicately 
made to feel that he had become a part- 
ner in speculations, which, thanks to the 
capital and the abilities Duplessis brought 
to bear, seemed likely to result in the 
ultimate freedom of his property from all 
burdens, and the restoration of his inher- 
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itance to a splendour correspondent with 
the dignity of his rank. 

On the plea that his mornings were 
chiefly devoted to professional business, 
Duplessis arranged that these .consulta- 
tions should take place in the evenings. 
From those consultations Valérie was not 
banished ; Duplessis took her into the 
council asa matter of course. “ Valérie,” 
said the financier to Alain, “though so 
young, has a very clear head for business ; 
and she is so interested in all that inter- 
ests myself, that even where I do not 
take her opinion, I at least feel my own 
made livelier and brighter by her sym- 
pathy.” 

So the girl was in the habit of taking 
her work or her book into the cadbinet de 
travail and never obtruding a suggestion 
unasked — still, when appealed to, speak- 
ing with a modest good sense which jus- 
tified her father’s confidence and praise ; 
and @ propos of her book, she had taken 
Chateaubriand into peculiar favour. Alain 
had respectfully presented to her beauti- 
fully bound copies of “ Atala,” and “Le 
Génie du Christianisme ;” it is astonish- 
ing, indeed, how he had already con- 
trived to regulate her tastes in literature. 
The charms of those quiet family even- 
ings had stolen into the young Breton’s 
heart. 

He yearned for none of the gaver re- 
unions in which he had before sought for 
a pleasure that his nature had not found ; 
for, amidst the amusements of Paris, 
Alain remained intensely Breton — viz., 
formed eminently for the simple joys of 
domestic life, associating the sacred 
hearthstone with the antique religion of 
his fathers; gathering round it all the 
images of pure and noble affections, 
which the romance of a poetic tempera- 
ment had evoked from the solitude which 
had surrounded a melancholy boyhood — 
an uncontaminated youth. 

Duplessis entered abruptly, and with a 
countenance much disturbed from its 
wonted saturnine composure. 

“ Marquis, what is this I have just 
heard from the Duchesse de Tarascon ? 
Can it be? You ask military service in 
this ill-omened war ? — you?” 

** My dear and best friend,” said Alain, 
very much startled, “I should have 
thought that you, of all men in the world, 
would have most approved of my request 
— you, so devoted an Imperialist, — you, 
indignant that the representative of one 
of those families, which the First Napo- 
Iéon so eagerly and so vainly courted, 
should ask for the grade of sous-lieuten- 
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ant in the armies of Napoléon the Third, 
— you, who of all men know how ruined 
are the fortunes of a Rochebriant — you, 
feel surprised that he clings to the 
noblest heritage his ancestors have left 
to him—their sword! I do not under- 
stand you.” 

“ Marquis,” said Duplessis, seating 
himself, and regarding Alain with a look 
in which were blended the sort of admi- 
ration and the sort of contempt with 
which a practical man of the world, who, 
having himself gone through certain 
credulous follies, has learned to despise 
the follies, but retains a reminiscence of 
sympathy with the fools they bewitch, — 
“ Marquis, pardon me; you talk finely, 
but you do not talk common-sense. 1 
should be ar pleased if your Le- 
gitimist scruples had allowed you to 
solicit, or rather to accept, a civil appoint- 
ment not unsuited to your rank, under 
the ablest sovereign, as a civilian, to 
whom France can look for rational libert 
combined with established order. Suc 
openings to a suitable career you have 
rejected ; but who on earth could expect 
you, never trained ‘to military service, to 
draw a sword hitherto sacred to the Bour- 
bons, on behalf of a cause which the mad- 
ness, I do not say of France but of Paris, 
has enforced on a sovereign against 
whom you would fight to-morrow if you 
had a chance of placing the descendant 
of Henry IV. on his throne ?” 

“TI am not about to fight for any sov- 
ereign, but for my country against the for- 
eigner.” 

“An excellent answer if the foreigner 
had invaded your country; but it seems 
that your country is go ng to invade the 
foreigner —a very different thing. Chut / 
all this is discussion most painful to me. 
I feel for the Emperor a personal loyalty, 
and for the hazards he is about to en- 
counter a prophetic dread, as an ances- 
tor of yours might have felt for Francis 
I. could he have foreseen Pavia. Let us 
talk of ourselves and the effect the war 
should have upon our individual action. 
You are aware, of course, that though M. 
Louvier has had notice of our intention 
to pay off his mortage, that intention 
cannot be carried into effect for six 
months ; if the money be not then forth- 
coming, his hold on Rochebriant remains 
unshaken — the sum is large.” 

“ Alas! yes.” 


The war must greatly disturb the 


money-market, affect many speculative 
adventures and operations when at the 
very moment credit may be most needed. 
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It is absolutely necessary that I should 
be daily at my post on the Bourse, and 
hourly watch the ebb and flow of events. 
Under these circumstances I had count- 
ed, permit me to count still, on your 
presence in Bretagne. We have already 
begun negotiations on a somewhat ex- 
tensive scale, whether as regards the im- 
provement of forests and orchards, or 
the plans for building allotments, as soon 
as the lands are free for disposal —for 
all these the eye of a master is required. 
I entreat you, then, to take up your resi- 
dence at Rochebriant.” 

“ My dear friend, this is but a kindly 
and delicate mode of relieving me from 
the dangers of war. I have, as you must 
be conscious, no practical knowledge of 
business. Hébert can be implicitly 
trusted, and will carry out your views 
with a zeal equal to mine, and with in- 
finitely more ability.” 

“ Marquis, pray neither to Hercules nor 
to Hébert ; if you wish to get your own 
cart out of the ruts, put your own shoul- 
der to the wheel.” 

Alain coloured high, unaccustomed to 
be so bluntly addressed, but he replied 
with a kind of dignified meekness — 

“T shall ever remain grateful for what 
you have done, and wish to do, for me. 
But, assuming that you suppose rightly, 
the estates of Rochebriant would, in your 
hands, become a profitable investment, 
and more than redeem the mortgage, and 
the sum oe have paid Louvier on my 
account, let it pass to you irrespectively 
of me. I shall console myself in the 
knowledge that the old place will be re- 
stored, and those who honoured its old 
owners prosper in hands so _ strong, 
guided by a heart so generous.” 

Duplessis was deeply affected by these 
simple words; they seized him on the 
tenderest side of his character — for his 
heart was generous, and no one, except 
his lost wife and his loving child, had 
ever before discovered it to be so. Has 
it ever happened to you, reader, to be 
appreciated on the one point of the good 
or the great that is in you—on which 
secretly you value yourself most — but 
for which nobody, not admitted into your 
heart of hearts, has given you credit? 
If that has happened to you, judge what 
Duplessis felt when the fittest represent- 
ative of that divine chivalry which, if 
sometimes deficient in head, owes all that 
exalts it to riches of heart, spoke thus to 
the professional money-maker, whose 
ualities of head were so acknowledged 
at a compliment to them would bea hol- 
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low impertinence, and whose qualities of 
heart had never yet received a compli- 
ment! 

Duplessis started from his seat and 
embraced Alain, murmuring, “ Listen to 
me. I love you; I never had a son — be 
mine; Rochebriant shall be my daugh- 
ter’s dot.” 

Alain returned the embrace, and then 
recoiling, said — 

“ Father, your first desire must be hon- 
our for your son. You have guessed my 
secrét —I have learned to love Valérie. 
Seeing her out in the world, she seemed 
like other girls, fair and commonplace — 
seeing her at your house, I have said to 
myself, ‘ There is the one girl fairer than 
all others in my eyes, and the one indi- 
vidual to whom all other girls are com- 
monplace.’” 

“Is that true? —is it?” 

“True! does a gentilhomme ever lie? 
And out of that love for her has grown 
this immovable desire to be something 
worthy of her —something that may lift 
me from the vulgar platform of men who 
owe all to ancestors, nothing to them- 
selves. Do yousuppose for one moment 
that I, saved from ruin and penury by 
Valérie’s father, could be base enough to 
say to her, ‘In return be Madame la 
Marquise de Rochebriant’? Do you sup- 
pose that I, whom you would love and 
respect, as son, could come to you and 
say, ‘I am oppressed by your favours — I 
am crippled with debts — give me your 
millions and we are quits’? No, Du- 
plessis! You, so welldescended yourself 
—so superior as man amongst men that 
- would have won name and position 

ad you been born the son of a shoeblack, 
— you would eternally despise the noble 
who, in days when all that we Bretons 
deem holy in zodlesse are subjected to 
ridicule and contempt, should so vilely 
forget the only motto which the scutch- 
eons of all gentilhommes have in common, 
‘ Noblesse oblige” War, with all its perils 
and its grandeur — war lifts on high the 
banners of France, — war, in which ever 
ancestor of mine whom I care to recall 
aggrandised the name that descends to 
me. Let me then do as those before me 
have done; let me prove that I am worth 
something in myself, and then you and I 
are equals ; and I can say with no hum- 
bled crest, ‘ Your benefits are accepted :’ 
the man who has fought not ignobly for 
France may aspire to the hand of her 
daughter. Give me Valérie ; as to her 
dot — be it so, Rochebriant — it will pass 
to her children.” 
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“Alain! Alain! my friend! my son! 
— but if you fall.” 

“ Valérie will give you a nobler son.” 

Duplessis moved away, sighing heavi- 
ly ; but he said no more in deprecation 
of Alain’s martial resolves. 

A Frenchman, however practical, how- 
ever worldly, however philosophical he 
may be, who does not sympathize with the 
follies of honour — who does not concede 
indulgence to the hot blood of youth when 
he says, “ My country is insulted and her 
banner is unfurled ” — may certainly be a 
man of excellent common-sense ; but if 
such men had been in the majority, Gaul 
would never have been France — Gaul 
would have been a province of Germany. 

And as Duplessis walked homeward — 
he, the calmest and most far-seeing of 
all authorities on the Bourse —the man 
who, excepting only De Mauléon, most 
decidedly deemed the cause of the war a 
blunder, and most forebodingly anticipat- 
ed its issues — caught the prevalent en- 
thusiasm. Everywhere he was stopped 
by cordial hands, everywhere met by 
congratulating smiles. ‘“ How right you 
have been, Duplessis, when you have 
laughed at those who have said, ‘The 
Emperor is ill, decrepit, done up’!” 

“Vive ’Empereur! at last we shall 
be face to face with those insolent Prus- 
sians !” 

Before he arrived at his home, passing 
along the Boulevards, greeted by all the 
groups enjoying the cool night air before 
the cafés, Duplessis had caught the war 
epidemic. 

Entering his hotel, he went at once to 
Valérie’s chamber. ‘ Sleep well to-night, 
child ; Alain has told me that he adores 
thee, and if he will go to the war, it is 
that he may lay his laurels at thy feet. 
Bless thee, my child, thou couldst not 
have made a nobler choice.” 

Whether, after these words, Valérie 
slept well or not ’tis not for me to say; 
but if she did sleep, I venture to guess 
that her dreams were rose-coloured. 


CHAPTER VII. 


ALL the earlier part of that next day 
Graham Vane remained indoors —a love- 
ly day at Paris that 8th of July, and with 
that summer day all hearts at Paris were 
in unison. Discontent was charmed into 
enthusiasm — Belleville and Montmartre 
forgot the visions of Communism and 
Socialism and other “isms” not to be 
realized except in some undiscovered At- 
lantis ! * 

The Emperor was the idol of the day — 
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the names of Jules Favre and Gambetta 
were bywords of scorn. Even Armand 
Monnier, still out of work, beginning to 
feel the pinch of want, and fierce for any 
revolution that might turn topsy-turvy 
the conditions of labour,—even Armand 
Monnier was found among groups that 
were laying zmmortelles at the foot of the 
column in the Place Vendome, and heard 
to say to a fellow-malcontent, with eyes 
uplifted to the statue of the First Napo- 
leon, “Do you not feel at this moment 
that no Frenchman can be long angry 
with the little corporal? He denied Za 
Liberté, but he gave La Gloire.” 

Heeding not the stir of the world with- 
out, Graham was compelling into one 
resolve the doubts and scruples which 
had so long warred against the heart 
which they ravaged, but could not wholly 
subdue. 

The conversations with Mrs. Morley 
and Rochebriant had placed in a light in 
which he had not before regarded it, the 
image of Isaura. He had reasoned from 
the starting-point of his love for her, and 
had sought to convince himself that 
against that love it was his duty to strive. 

But now a new question was addressed 
to his conscience as well as to his heart. 
What though he had never formally de- 
clared to her his affection — never, in 
open words, wooed her as his own — nev- 
er even hinted to her the hopes of a union 
which at one time he had fondly enter- 
tained, — still, was it true that his love 
had been too transparent not to be de- 
tected by her, and not to have led her on 
to return it? 

Certainly he had, as we know, divined 
that he was not indifferent to her; at 
Enghien, a year ago, that he had gained 
her esteem, and perhaps interested her 
fancy. 

We know also how he had tried to per- 
suade himself that the artistic tempera- 
ment, especially when developed in wo- 
men, is too elastic to suffer the things of 
real life to have lasting influence over 
happiness or sorrow,—that in the pur- 
suits in which her thought and imagina- 
tion found employ, in the excitement they 
sustained, and the fame to which they 
conduced, Isaura would be readily con- 
soled for a momentary pang of disap- 
pointed affection. And that a man su 
alien as himself, both by nature and by 
habit, from the artistic world, was the 
very last person who could maintain deep 
and permanent impression on her actual 
life or her ideal dreams. But what if, as 
he gathered from the words of the fair 
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American — what if, in all these assump- 
tions, he was wholly mistaken? What if, 
in previously revealing his own heart, he 
had y thence: | hers — what if, by a deser- 
tion she had no right to anticipate, he had 
blighted her future? What if this bril- 
liant child of destiny could love as warm- 
ly, as deeply, as enduringly as any simple 
village girl to whom there is no poetry 
except love? If this were so— what be- 
came the first claim on his honour, his 
conscience, his duty? 

The force which but a few days ago 
his reasonings had given to the argu- 
ments that forbade him to think of Isaura, 
became weaker and weaker, as now, in an 
altered mood of reflection, he re-sum- 
moned and re-weighed them. 

All those prejudices — which had seem- 
ed to him such rational common-sense 
truths, when translated from his own 
mind into the words of Lady Janet’s let- 
ter,—was not Mrs. Morley right in de- 
nouncing ¢hem asthe crotchets of an 
insolent egotism? Was it not rather to 
the favour than to the disparagement of 
Isaura, regarded even in the man’s nar- 
row-minded view of woman’s dignity, that 
thi: orphan girl could, with character so 
unscathed, pass through the trying ordeal 
of the public babble, the public gaze — 
command alike the esteem of a woman so 
pure as Mrs. Morley, the reverence of a 
man so chivalrously sensitive to honour 
as Alain de Rochebriant ? 

Musing thus, Graham’s countenance at 
last brightened —a glorious joy entered 
into and possessed him. He felt as a 
man who had burst asunder the swathes 
and trammels which had kept him galled 
and miserable with the sense of captivity, 
and from which some wizard spell that 
took strength from his own superstition 
had forbidden to struggle. 

He was free !—and that freedom was 
rapture !— yes, his resolve was taken. 

The day was now far advanced. He 
should have just time before the dinner 
with Duplessis to drive to A——, where 
he still supposed Isaura resided. How, 
as his fiacre rolled along the well-remem- 
bered road — how completely he lived in 
that world of romance of which he denied’ 
himself to be a denizen ! 

Arrived at the little villa, he found it 
occupied only by workmen — it was under 
repair. No one could tell him to what 
residence the ladies who occupied it the 
last year had removed. 

“J shall learn from Mrs. Morley,” 
thought Graham, and at her house he 
called in going back, but Mrs. Morley 
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was not at home; he had only just time, ! 
after regaining his apartment, to change | 
his dress for the dinner to which he was. 
invited. As it was, he arrived late, and 
while apologizing to his host for his want 
of punctuality, his tongue faltered. At 
the farther end of the room he saw a face, | 
paler and thinner than when he had seen | 
it last —a face across which a something | 
of grief had gone. | 
The servant announced that Monsieur | 
was served. | 
“Mr. Vane,” said Duplessis, “ will you 
take in to dinner Mademoiselle Cico-| 
gna?” 





From The Cornhill Magazine. 
NEWS FROM THE MOON. 


THE Earl of Rosse, to whose father the 
world owes the telescope which turns its 
oe eye skywards from its underground 

ome at Parsonstown, has recently pub-' 
lished, in the Bakerian Lecture of the’ 
Royal Society, the results of his success- 
ful efforts to measure the moon’s heat. 
It is not our purpose to consider specially 
Lord Rosse’s researches, which are in- 
deed of such anature as to be little suited 
for these pages. We propose rather to 
avail ourselves of the attention just now! 
directed to our satellite, in order to dis- 
cuss some of the most remarkable and 
interesting facts which have been learned | 
respecting the moon, and especially of 
those which are least likely to be familiar 
to the general reader. But we cannot 
refrain from touching on a strange though 
not unexpected result which follows from 
Lord Rosse’s researches. The cold, pale 
moon, that 





So silently and with so wan a face, 


has been shewn to be in reality so warm, ' 
that no creature living on our earth could 
endure contact with that heated surface. 
The middle of the disc of the “ white full 
moon” is hotter than boiling water. It 
has thus been the fate of science yet once 
again to destroy an illusion which had 
for ages suggested a favorite poetical 
image. Poets will continue, indeed, to 
sing of the cold moon, 


Chaste as the icicle 
That’s curded by the frost from purest snow, 
And hangs on Dian’s temple ; 


but to the student of astronomy the con- 
trast between the poet’s fancy and the 
reality will mar the imagery. 


Climbs the sky | 
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The moon in her scientific aspect has 
been sufficiently coy, however. Not- 
withstanding her nearness and the seem- 
ingly favourable conditions under which 
we study her, very much less has been 
discovered respecting her than was 
anticipated when Galileo first observed 


Imagined lands and regions in her orb. 


She remains in many respects a mystery 
to us. We see little in her structure 
or aspect that is intelligible. Neverthe- 
less, what has been learned is full of 
interest, even in its very strangeness, 
and in the perplexing problems which 
it suggests for our consideration. 
Every one probably knows that the 
moon is nearly 240,000 miles from the 
earth ; that she is about 2,100 miles in 
diameter, (which is less than the earth’s 
diameter, about as 100 is less than 367) ; 
that the earth’s surface exceeds hers 
about 13 I-2 times, while the earth’s vol- 
ume exceeds the moon’s about 49 I-2 
times. If to this we add that the moon 
is made of somewhat lighter material, 
or, tospeak more exactly, that her mean 
density is somewhat less than the earth’s, 
so that the earth exceeds her 81 times 
in mass or quantity of matter, we have 


‘indicated the principal circumstances 


which characterize the moon’s globe as 
compared with the earth’s. We shall 
have a word or two to add presently, how- 
ever, about her probable shape. 

We commonly regard the moon asa 
satellite of the earth, and we are taught 
at school and in our text-books, that 
while the earth travels round the sun, the 
moon travels round the earth. But in 
reality this is erroneous, or is at least 
suggestive of error. The moon ought to 
be regarded as a companion planet, travel- 
ling with the earth around the sun. The 
distinction is not at all a fanciful one. 
The earth is not the body whose force 
the moon chiefly obeys. Onthe contrary, 
she is attracted more than twice as 
strongly by the sun. If the motions of 
the earth and moon could be watched 
from some far-distant standpoint, the 
observed movements would by no means 
suggest the idea that the moon was 
circling round the earth ; and in fact, if 
the earth were concealed from view while 
her satellite was thus watched, the moon 
would appear to circuit round the sun in 
an orbit which could not be distinguished 
from that which the earth herself pursues. 
It is only from our earth as a standpoint 
that the moon seems to have the earth as 
the centre round which she travels ; and 
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to show how readily we may be deceived 
when so viewing any celestial body, we 
need only remember that, as seen from 
the earth, even the sun seems to have 
her as the centre of his motion. It is 
well to know the true nature of the moon 
in this respect; because when, instead 
of regarding her as merely a satellite or 
attendant upon the earth, we regard her 
as a companion planet —the least of the 
sun’s inner family of planets — we per- 
ceive that in studying her we are mak- 
ing a first step towards the knowledge of 
other worlds than ours. 

The most striking feature in the moon’s 
telescopic aspect is the wonderfully dis- 
turbed condition of her surface. Her 
face is scarred and pitted all over: nay, 
this but faintly expresses her condition, 
since no one can examine the moon care- 
fully with suitable telescopic power, with- 
out being impressed by the conviction 
that she , so to speak, passed many 
times through the fire. There are great 
seams, as if at some early stage of her 
existence her whole globe had been rent 
apart by internal forces; and the dura- 
tion of this early stage would appear to 
have been considerable, since there are 
several systems of these seams crossing 
and intercrossing. Then would seem to 
have come an age during which large re- 
gions sank as the moon cooled and con- 
tracted, leaving other regions elevated, 
as in the case of the great ocean valleys 
and continent elevations of our own earth. 
With further contraction came _ the 
formation of great corrugations, the 
lunar Alps _ Apennines and other 
mountain ranges. But last of all, it may 
be presumed (if the recent results of 
Mallet’s researches into vulcanology are 
to be accepted), came the most wonder- 
ful of all the stages of disturbances, the 
great era of crater formation. One 
would say that the surface of enormous 
lunar tracts had bubbled over like some 
seething terrestrial substance, were it 
not that no materials known to us could 
form coherent bubbles spanning circular 
spaces many miles in diameter. Yet no 
other description gives so just an idea of 
the actual appearance of extensive tracts 
of the moon’s surface, except ove, equally 
or even perhaps more fanciful : —if the 
whole of one of these regions, while still 
plastic from intensity of heat, had been 
rained upon by liquid meteoric masses 
many tons or even many hundreds of 
tons in weight, then something like the 
observed appearance would probably 
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strange circumstance that a fragment of 
a slab of green shale, pictured in Lyell’s 
Geology, with casts of rain-prints left by 
a shower which fell ages on ages since, 
presents as true a picture of certain lunar 
tracts, as a model cast expressly to illus- 
trate what is seen in an actual = For 
(moon-painted) of one of those regions. 
Whatever opinion may be formed as to 
the significance of this fact, it is certain 
that the present aspect of the crater-cov- 
ered regions is quite inconsistent with 
the idea that there was a single contin- 
uous era of crater formation. It is mani- 
fest that the contour of the whole surface 
has been changed over and over again 
by the forces which produced these 
craters. 

Although we find little in the moon’s 
aspect which reminds us of features at 
present presented by the surface of the 
earth, we must not too confidently as- 
sume that the two globes have been ex- 
posed to quite dissimilar processes of 
change. It is very difficult, indeed, to 
form clear ideas as to the real conforma- 
tion of the earth’s crust underneath those 
layers which have been formed, directly 
or indirectly, by the action of air and 
water. It requires but a slight study of 
geology to recognize how importantly 
such action has affected our earth. In- 
deed, there is not a square foot of the 
earth’s surface which does not owe its 
present configuration either directly to 
weather changes and the action of water 
in the form of rain or snow or stream or 
flood, or else to processes such as vege- 
tation or the succession of various forms 
of animal life. In the moon, so far as 
can be judged, we see the natural skele- 
ton, as it were, of a planet, the rock sur- 
face precisely as it was left when the in- 
ternal forces ceased to act with energy. 
There has been no “weathering ;” no 
wearing down of the surface by the ac- 
tion of water; no forests have formed 
carboniferous layers; no strata like our 
chalk formations have been deposited ; 
vegetation does not hide any part of the 
surface ; no snows have fallen, and there- 
fore no glaciers grind down the rugged 
surface of the lunar valleys. With one 
exception, there is not, so far as can be 
judged, any process which is at work to 
| disintegrate or modify the sterile face of 
'the moon. The exception is the process 
of alternate expansion and contraction of 
‘the moon’s crust, as the lunar day and 
|night pass on in slow succession. Un- 
questionably, the change from a heat of 





have resulted. Indeed, it is rather a some five hundred degrees at midday, to 
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a cold far more intense than any with, which produced a universal deluge. Of 
which we are acquainted on earth, must’ course what is now known about comets 
cause a gradual change in portions of the | will not permit us for a moment to enter- 
moon’s surface. tain the supposition that one of these 
But we are thus led to a most interest-| bodies could carry off any portion of the 
ing question respecting the moon. It is, moon’s belongings. A comet might rain 
manifest that now, at any rate, there is;a shower of meteoric stones upon the 
no water and very little air (if any) on the | moon, and so recruit her mass: indeed 
half of the moon turned towards us. Yet! the idea has been suggested of late that 
it is argued that those volcanic disturb- this happened repeatedly in those far-off 
ances which are indicated so strikingly ages when all the planets were exposed 
by the moon’s aspect, imply the former | to such influences, their “ growing mass,” 
existence both of water and of air. On! as Wendell Holmes says, 
our earth water appears absolutely ne- 
cessary to the occurrence of volcanic 
eruptions. Our leading seismologist, 
Mallet, lays down the rule, “without | That the moon should borrow from com- 
water there can be no eruption,” and it ets is not unlikely therefore, but that 
was long since pointed out by Humboldt! comets should rob the moon is altogether 
that all the active volcanoes of the earth| improbable. 
are close to the sea. Of course the chief | There is another theory scarcely less 
evidence in favour of this view consists | fanciful. It has been suggested that the 
in the nature of the substances emitted| moon has grown intensely cold. Her 
during eruptions ; and in point of fact, small orb, though once instinct with fire, 
the view may be regarded as a demon-, has long since parted, according to this 
strated ferrestrial relation. Then it is| theory, with all its inherent heat. All 
quite impossible to conceive that so the forms of life that once existed on the 
many and such violent eruptions as the moon, animal life, vegetable life, and the 
lunar volcanoes indicate, can have taken | life which our imagination pictures where 
place without the emission of quantities | great natural changes are in progress, 
of vapour so enormous that a discerni-| have been, so to speak, frozen out. The 
ble atmosphere would, from that cause|™oon’s oceans have congealed to their 
alone, have been formed round our moon.| Utmost depths. The very gases which 
The carbonic acid gas, for example, | once formed her atmosphere have frozen, 
which would be poured out if the lunar) until at last she has become the dead 
volcanoes in any degree resembled ours, globe we see, never to be warmed again 
would form a gaseous envelope of no in-| into life, and having no other use in the 
considerable depth. This will be mani-| economy of the universe but to illuminate 
fest when we recall Galileo’s description | our earth and regulate her tides. 
of the lunar craters as resembling the| But while it is quite conceivable that 
eyes in a peacock’s tail for number. Be-| the intensity of cold during the long 
sides, it is difficult to imagine how any | lunar nights may be amply sufficient to 
planet could be formed without an at-| turn every gas we know of into the solid 
mosphere ; and although no doubt the form, it is manifest that the intense heat 
moon’s small mass would indicate a very to which the moon is exposed during her 
inconsiderable aerial envelope, yet it equally long day would produce even 
would not explain the complete absence more remar cable changes when poured 
of all traces of air. | upon such a frozen surface, than it would 
The considerations here mentioned | effect on such a globe as our earth in its 
have long formed one of the standing present condition. Imagine our oceans 
mysteries of astronomy. We see in frozen, and the air also frozen, so as to 
lie in great drifts many feet deep * over 


Pelted with star-dust, stoned with meteor- 
balls. 


our moon a planet which ought to have) 
and atmosphere, which even) 


oceans 
would seem once to have had them; and 
yet she now shows no trace of either. 
The efforts made to explain the matter 
have been sufficiently strenuous. 
Whiston suggested that a comet had 
swept away the lunar air and oceans, a 
view the more remarkable because he 
held the theory that our own oceans had 
been formerly recruited by a comet 


the whole surface of the globe. Then 
conceive the sun to pour his rays down 


* We do not know the actual depth, because we do 


| not know what is the density of solid oxygen or solid 


nitrogen. But we know that if the density of these ele- 
ments, when reduced to the solid state, were equal to 
that of ice, the atmosphere would be converted into a 
solid layer, more than thirty feet deep, for the watere 
barometer stands at more than thirty feet. If frozen 
oxygen and nitrogen are as dense as mercury, then the 


layer would be only two and a haif feet in depth. 
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upon that frozen surface for a day lasting rayon without the development of 
two of our weeks, his midday place being|a_ cavernous structure in the interior, 
nearly overhead. Is it not manifest that |Much of the cavernous structure would 
the frozen air would be melted and va- doubtless communicate, by means of 
porized (turned, that is, into our familiar | fissures, with the surface, and thus there 
air), and then the ocean melted, and| would be provided an internal recep- 
enormous quantities turned into vapour ? | tacle for the ocean, from the depths of 
Such are the actual conditions in those ; which even the burning sun of the long 
lunar regions which form the middle of | lunar day would be totally unable to dis- 





the moon’s face. Yet at the time of full | 
moon no signs of change can be recog- | 
nised, at least none which correspond to 
the vaporization of a frozen atmosphere, 
and of frozen oceans. The simple fact, 
however, that Lord Rosse’s experiments 
prove that the full moon is greatly heated, 
disposes at once of the fanciful theory 
we have been considering. For a frozen 
lunar atmosphere could not be heated 
beyond the point (corresponding to an 
exceeding cold) where it becomes gas-' 
eous, until the whole of it had assumed 
this form; and after that, the water 
under the atmosphere could not be 
heated above boiling heat without turn- 
ing altogether into steam. Now of two 
things one. The boiling heat would be 
either high or low. If high, that would 
imply considerable atmospheric pressure, 
and we could not but recognise an at- 
mosphere producing such pressure; if 
low, then the degree of heat to which 
the moon is raised, as Lord Rosse’s ex- 
periments show,* remains altogether in- 
explicable. 

There is another strange theory in ex- 
lanation of the absence of water and air 
in the moon, due to Dr. Frankland. Ac- 
cording to this theory, the oceans and 
atmosphere which once existed on the 
moon have now withdrawn into the 
moon’s interior. “If water at one time 
existed on the surface of the moon,” 
says Frankland, “whither has it disap- 
peared? If we assume, in accordance 
with the nebular hypothesis, that the por- 
tions of matter composing respectively 
the earth and the moon once possessed 
an equally elevated temperature, it al- 
most necessarily follows that the moon, 
owing to the comparative smallness of 
her mass, would cool more rapidly than 
the earth. This cooling of the moon’s 
mass must, in accordance with all anal- 
ogy, have been attended with contrac- 
tion, which can scarcely be conceived as 


* Lord Rosse separates the effect of reflected sun 
heat from that heat which the moon emits as a warmed 
yy. We do not explain here the principles which 
render it possible to distinguish between these two 


lodge more than traces of its vapour. 
Assuming the solid mass of the moon to 
contract on cooling at the same rate as 
granite, its refrigeration through only 180 
degrees of the Fahrenheit thermometer 
(the difference between the boiling heat 
and the freezing point) would create 
cellular space equal to nearly 14 I-2 mil- 
lions of cubic miles, which would be 
more than sufficient to engulf the whole 
of the lunar oceans, supposing them to 
bear the same proportion to the mass of 
the moon as our own. oceans bear to that 
of the earth.” 

Room might certainly be found in this 
way for all the lunar oceans, because the 
moon’s surface amounts only to 14,600,- 
000 square miles, and therefore the cellu- 
lar space deduced above amounts to 
the volume of an ocean competent to 
cover the whole surface of the moon to 
the depth of a mile. But then, where 
has the lunar atmosphere gone to? It 
would require much more room than the 
oceans, if originally comparable to our 
own atmosphere in density. For even 
at a height of 22 miles from the moon’s 
surface the density of the air would only 
be reduced one-half, so that half the 
lunar air would occupy a shell of space 
covering the whole moon to a depth of 
22 miles. It would thus require 22 times 
as much space as Frankland’s theory 
gives, and still the other half would be 
left outside the moon. But even the 
oceans are not very easily accounted for 
on this theory. We must assume that 
when they existed oz the moon’s surface 
they were not quite so hot as boiling 
water on the earth. In fact Frankland’s 
theory depends in great part on the prob- 
able existence of glaciers on the moon, 
and it need hardly be said that there 
would be no glaciers while the oceans, 
and therefore the solid moon, were at the 
temperature of boiling water. How then 
is the refrigeration through 180 degrees 
to take place without passing far below 
the freezing point? But frozen oceans 
would assuredly not find their way into 
the moon’s interior through the fissures 





forms of heat ; but their sufficiency is altogether beyond 
question. 


of Frankland’s theory. Apart from this 
it must be remembered that if the moon 
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had a very rare atmosphere, the boiling 
point would be very much lower than on 
the earth; while, if she had an atmos- 
phere as dense as ours, it remains impos- 
sible to understand where that atmosphere 
can have gone to. 

I have said that the theory requires 
that formerly glaciers should have existed 
on the moon. It is manifest that, apart 
from the theory, the question whether 
there were ever any glaciers on the moon 
is full of interest. For if there were gla- 
ciers there must have been snow and 
rain, as well as wind currents to bear the 
moisture-laden air against the slopes of 
the lunar nfountain ranges. It will be 
well, therefore, to indicate the evidence 
which Frankland finds for the lunar gla- 
ciers of his theory. “What may we 
expect to see?” he says. “Under fa- 
vourable circumstances the terminal mo- 
raine of a glacier attains enormous di- 
mensions; and consequently, of all the 
marks of a glacier valley, this would be 
the one most likely to be first perceived. 
Two such terminal moraines, one of them 
a double one, have appeared to observers 
to be traceable upon the moon’s surface.” 
His description of the position of these 
would not be intelligible without a lunar 
chart ; but students of the moon will un- 
derstand where to look for them when we 
mention simply that one lies near the end 
of the remarkable streak from Tycho * to 
Bullialdus, crossing this streak exactly 
opposite Lubiniezky, while the other lies 
at the northern extremity of the lunar 
valley which runs past the eastern edge of 
Rheita. 

Describing the first, Frankland says, 
there are “two ridges forming the arcs 
of eccentric circles. Beyond the second 
ridge a talus slopes down-gradually north- 
ward to the general level of the lunar 
surface, the whole presenting an appear- 
ance reminding the observer of the con- 
centric moraines of the Rho..e glacier. 
These ridges are visible for the whole 


* Tycho is that spot where the full moon shows a 
gathering together of streaks, somewhat as at either 
core-end of a peeled orange. Indeed, small photo- 
graphs of the full moon look so much like photographs 
of a peeled orange that, as Wendell Holmes notes, 
many persons suppose astronomers have substituted the 
orange for the moon, so as to save themselves trouble. 
Imagine how pleasing such an idea must be to our De 
la Rues, Rutherfurds, and others, who have exhausted 
the contrivances of mechanical ingenuity to make their 
great telescopes truly follow the moon, and have devised 
at infinite labour the best photographic appliances to 
secure good results. It is only right to say, however, 
that no one would for a moment mistake the master- 
pieces of these astronomers for photographs of a peeled 
orange, since they are equal in distinctness to views of 
the moon with excellent telescopes. 
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period during which that portion of the 
moon’s surface is illuminated; but it is 
only about the third day after the first 
quarter, and at the corresponding phase 
of the waning moon, when the sun’s rays 
falling nearly horizontally, throw the de- 
(tails of this part of the moon’s surface 
into strong relief, and the appearances 
| Suggest this explanation of them.” It 
| will be manifest that the evidence for 
glaciers on the moon is not altogether 
irresistible. On the whole face of that 
hemisphere, seven millions of square 
miles in extent, which the moon turns 
earthwards, there are but two spots where 
appearances are recognised which sug- 
gest the idea of glacial moraines. This 
is not convincing, especially when we re- 
member that under the best telescopic 
scrutiny yet applied to the moon we see 
her surface only as we should see a moun- 
tain region on the earth from a distance 
of more than one hundred miles, and 
through a dense and perturbed atmos- 
phere. For all the atmospheric effects 
are multiplied precisely in proportion to 
the power of the telescope employed, so 
that even when we use so high a power 
as 2,400, which would theoretically reduce 
the moon’s distance to 100 miles, the at- 
mosphere between us and the moon is, 
as it were, multiplied 2,400 times. 

But we have not even yet exhausted 
all the ingenious theories which have 
been devised by those who insist on en- 
dowing the moon of former ages with 
oceans and an atmosphere. We have 
seen a comet called in to carry away the 
lunar air and water, next we have had 
them frozen up, and thirdly the moon’s 
interior has opened to remove them from 
our sight. But a fourth theory remains, 
which, though not less startling than the 
others, has found singular favour even 
among astronomers of repute. Accord- 
ing to this fourth theory, the lunar oceaas 
and atmosphere have withdrawn, not 
into the inside of the moon, but to her 
other or unseen side. The farther half 
of the moon is never seen by us, and be- 
ing unknown has appeared to afford a 
favourable opportunity of applying the 
principle “omne ignotum pro mirifico.” 
Accordingly, it has been supplied with 
oceans and an atmosphere, in fact with a 
double quantity of air and water ; inhab- 
itants are, of course, not wanting where 
circumstances are so suitable for their 
subsistence ; and in fine, another world 
exists on the unseen half of the moon. 

It would be unfair, however, to de- 
scribe this theory as though it were 
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merely based on our ignorance of the 
state of things on the farther side of the 
moon,—as though, in fact, it resembled 
one of the feut-étres of Fontenelle (who 
was an ardent believer, by the way, in the 
habitability of our satellite). The theory 
was originally suggested by a mathemat- 
ical inquiry of singular profundity. The 
skilful German mathematician, Hansen, 
found reason to believe that if the moon’s 
centre of gravity is not exactly at the 
middle point of that diameter of hers 
which is directed earthwards, her move- 
ments must give evidence of the fact. If 
the centre of gravity were farther away 
than the middle point she would show a 
slight peculiarity of motion in one direc- 
tion, while if the centre of gravity were 
nearer than the middle point she would 
show a peculiarity of the opposite kind. 
On examining the moon’s actually record- 
ed motions, Hansen considered that he 
had evidence sufficing to prove that the 
centre of gravity is more than thirty miles 
farther away than the middle point just 
mentioned. Now clearly, if the moon’s 
shape is very nearly globular, but she is 
like a loaded die, heavier on one side 
than the other, her oceans and atmos- 
phere must pass over to the loaded side. 
To use the emphatic mode of describing 
matters employed by Sir John Herschel 
in a letter to the present writer, the far- 
ther side of the moon, according to 
Hansen’s view, is “like a great lake 
basin, nearly forty miles deep.” Of 
course, Herschel did not mean that there 
is a great concavity on that side, any 
more than a geographer would mean that 
the ocean bottom is concave, if he spoke 
of the ocean dasizx. But the state of the 
farther side of the moon, according to 
the theory we are considering, is precisely 
as though matter were excavated away to 
a depth of nearly forty miles, leaving, of 
course, ample room for every drop of water 
to flow to that unseen half. The air would 
also flow to that side. It is not, however, 
altogether so clear that the air would be 
concealed in the same way that the water 
would be. The fact is, one half of the 
moon is zot wholly hidden from our view. 
There is a “‘ balancing motion” (techni- 
cally called the “libration ”) of the moon, 
by which she now tilts one part of the 
farther hemisphere towards the earth, and 
then another part, with a singular alter- 
— which brings the balancing round 

as to affect in turn every part of the 
to this pecu- 


moon’s edge. And owing 


liarity, instead of one hz If of the moon 
remaining concealed from us, about forty- 
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two parts out of 100 only are altogether 
and at all times unseen. It is difficult to 
believe that an atmosphere coerced so 
much less than our own (since the moon’s 
attractive power at her surface is but one- 
sixth of the earth’s at hers) would con- 
fine itself strictly within limits so narrow. 

But in reality, evidence has been ob- 
tained in favour of Hansen’s fundamental 
theory which, if admitted, disposes alto- 
gether of the conclusions based upon 
that theory. The continental astronomer, 
Gussew of Wilna, has very carefully ex- 
amined some of De Ia Rue’s lunar photo- 
graphs, taken when the moon was at 
opposite stages of her balancing motion, 
and by noting how much the several 
craters, &c., are displaced, he has found 
the means of determining the shape of 
the moon’s surface. According to his 
measurements the greater part of the visi- 
ble surface of the moon must be regarded 
as an enormous elevation, rising in the 
middle fully seventy miles above the 
mean level. In fact, the moon, according 
to these measurements, would come to be 
regarded as egg-shaped, the smaller end 
of the egg being turned earthwards, — 
only it will of course be understood that, 
regarded as a whole, the moon’s body 
would not differ very markedly from the 
globular form. It would be shaped, to 
speak plainly, like a nearly round egg. 

Of course, this way of throwing the 
centre of gravity farther away than the 
middle of the lunar diameter directed 
towards the earth, leads to results quite 
different from those which would follow 
if the moon were a globe in shape but 
loaded like a die internally. That great 
hill of matter on the earthward side of 
the moon would draw the oceans and air 
away from the farther side — not, indeed, 
to its own summit, that is, not to the 
middle of the disc we see, but to its base. 
In fact, there would be a gathering of the 
waters in a zone all round the edge of the 
moon’s visible disc, and over this zone 


the atmospheric pressure would also be 


greatest. Since, asa matter of fact, there 
is no sign either of water or air on this 
zone of the moon’s surface, we must per- 
force abandon the theory that lunar 
oceans and air still lie anywhere on the 
surface of the moon, 

The reader will probably conclude, as 
the evidence seems to require, that, all 
ideas to the contrary notwithstanding, the 
moon has never had either a watery en- 
velope or an aerial one in the slightest 
degree comparable in relative extent with 
those on our earth. 
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But before we pass to the curious ques- 
tions suggested by the manifest signs of 
violent volcanic action on the moon in 
former ages, when neither water nor air 
existed in any considerable quantity, let 
us pause for a moment to discuss the re- 
markable result attained by Gussew. 

If we suppose that there really is a 
bulging-out on the earthward side of the 
moon to the enormous extent indicated 
by Gussew’s measurements, we have a 
singular problem to inquire into. For 
theoretically, as Newton showed long 
since, the moon ought to be in shape 
what geometricians call an ellipsoid. The 
earth’s globe is slightly flattened one way, 
and we call such a figure a spheroid ; but 
now suppose that besides being com- 
pressed at the poles, she were also (as 
some think she actually is) compressed 
(but to a smaller degree) at two opposite 
parts of the equator, so that the equator 
itself was slightly oval ; then she would 
have her shortest diameter, as now, the 

olar one; her longest diameter would 
- the longest diameter of her oval equa- 
tor ; and she might be said to have an in-* 
termediate diameter, viz., the shortest 
diameter of her equator. So it should be, 
says Newton, in the case of the moon. 
She should be most compressed at the 
poles, or nearly at the north and south 
points of her disc ; her longest diameter 
should be the one turned towards the 
earth ; and a thwart diameter lying nearly 
east and west would be her third or inter- 
mediate diameter. Then he calculated 
the length of these several diameters, and 
found that the shortest would not differ 
more than sixty-two yards from the long- 
est. This is something very different 
from the seventy miles resulting from 
Gussew’s measurements. 

If then that monstrous hill exists, we 
must look for its origin in some extrane- 
ous cause, since we see that a globe 
assuming its natural figure under such 
conditions as prevailed in the moon’s 
case would present no such excrescence. 
We believe we are justified in saying that 
the photographic evidence is accepted 
by De la Rue himself. In fact, when 
two pictures of the moon, in opposite 
stages of her balancing, are looked at, the 
stereoscopic view shows Gussew’s great 
hill actually standing out as it were, be- 
fore the very eyes. We venture to quote 
Sir John Herschel’s account of the prin- 
ciple of this method because of the sin- 
gularly effective yay in which he presents 
the matter. He says: “Owing to the 
libration of the moon, the same point of 
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her surface is seen sometimes on one 
side in the centre of her disc, and some- 
times on the other, the effect being the 
same as if, the moon remaining fixed, the 
eye were shifted from right to left through 
an angle equal to the total libration. Now 
this is the condition on which stereo- 
scopic vision depends, so that by choos- 
ing two epochs when the moon is pre- 
sented in the two aspects best adapted 
for the purpose, and taking separate and 
independent photographs of it in each as- 
pect, the two, stereoscopically combined, 
so completely satisfy all the requisite con- 
ditions as to show the spherical form just 
as a giant might see it, whose stature was 
such that the interval between his eyes 
Should equal the distance between the 
place where the earth stood when one view 
was taken, and that to which it would 
have been removed (the moon being re- 
garded as fixed) to get the other. Nothing 
can surpass the impression of veal corpo- 
real form thus conveyed by some of these 
pictures as taken by Mr. De la Rue with 
his powerful reflector, the production of 
which (as a step in some sort taken by 
man outside of the planet he inhabits) is 
one of the most remarkable and unex- 
pected triumphs of scientific art.” 

Both the measurement and the simple 
contemplation of the stereoscopic pairs 
of lunar pictures appearing to indicate 
the same result, we may proceed to in- 
quire under what circumstances that re- 
sult may have been brought about. The 
true explanation can scarcely fail to be a 
singular one, whatever it may be ; so that 
if we are led to a view which may appear 
sensational, this must not be regarded as 
a surprising circumstance. 

Now let it be noted that whatever ideas 
we may form as to the past condition of 
our earth and the other members of the 
solar system, we can scarcely refuse to 
admit the general theory that in long past 
ages every one of these globes was ina 
condition of intense heat. That our earth 
was formerly liquefied by intensity of 
heat, is the opinion of all who have care- 
fully studied her surface ; and there are 
few men of science who do not, after ex- 
amining the evidence, conform to the 
theory of Meyer, that the earth was for- 
merly in a vaporous condition. Assum- 
ing that as our poet laureate has expressed 
the theory — 


This world was once a fluid haze of light, 
Till toward the centre set the starry tides 
And eddied into suns, that wheeling cast 
The planets — 
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we can form no other conception of our 
earth’s primal condition than as a vapour 
lobe. Our moon likewise affords abun- 
dant evidence of having once been in an 
intensely heated state. And doubtless 
there was once a time when the earth 
and moon were both (at the same time) 
vaporous through mpeg | of heat. 

Now we have not gone back to that far 
distant epoch for the purpose of seeking 
there for the secret of the moon’s present 
figure. It appears to us reasonable to 
trace back to such an epoch the singular 
law of the moon’s rotation, whereby she 
always keeps the same face turned to- 
wards the earth; for far off though that 
epoch may be, it is not separated from 
our time by so enormous a lapse of ages 
as could be required to “ brake ” a rapidly 
rotating moon to the moon’s present 
strangely slow rotation rate. In the dis- 
tant era then, when the moon was a va- 
pour nucleus within the great vapour- 

lobe which was at some future period to 
orm the earth we live upon, the moon 
thus involved learned to rotate synchro- 
nously with her revolution. But gradu- 
ally the earth’s vapour-globe shrunk in 
its dimensions until the moon was left 
outside — or we may say that the vapor- 
ous envelopes around the two chief nuclei 
so far shrank as no longer to be anywhere 
intermixed. From this time forth the 
moon must have cooled more rapidly than 
the earth ; and the time must at length 
have arrived when the moon had become 
an opaque orb, while the earth on which 
we live was stillasun. Even at this early 
stage of our existence the moon must 
have so rotated as to turn the same face 
towards the earth’s then glowing orb. 

But now a circumstance has to be con- 
sidered which, startling though it may 
seem at first, is yet consistent with what 
has been ascertained respecting the sun 
and other bodies. There is a great mass 
of evidence tending to show that our sun 
expels matter from his interior with a 
velocity sufficient to carry such matter 
entirely away from-him. This has been 
shown by the microscopic and chemical 
structure of meteorites, by their paths 
and rates of motions, and by many cir- 
cumstances which will be found detailed 
at length in the article called “ Meteors, 
Seed-bearing and Otherwise,” in the Coru- 
hill Magazine for November, 1872. It is 
also very strikingly supported by the be- 
haviour of the so-called eruption-promi- 
nences of the sun. Passing from the sun 
to the major planets — which even now 
seem to have some of the qualities of 
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subordinate or secondary suns, and must 
certainly have been such long after the 
earth and her fellow minor planets had 
cooled down into the condition of habit- 
able worlds — we find very striking evi- 
dence to show that these minor suns or 
major planets erupted from their interior 
the material of meteor systems and of 
those comets of small period which have 
been called the comet-families of the ma- 
jor planets. The evidence on this point 
will be found fully detailed in the article 
called “ The Recent Meteor Shower and 
Meteor Showers generally,” which ap- 
peared in the Cornhill Magazine for Jan- 
uary last ; and the circumstance will there 
be found noted, that we need not inquire 
into the dimensions of a body, in consid- 
ering the possibility of its expelling mat- 
ter from its interior with a velocity suffi- 
cient to carry such matter altogether 
away ; since, in point of fact, the inferior- 
ity (for instance) of the major planets 
compared with the sun, is compensated 
by the inferior attractive power which 


their eruptional forces have to overcome. 


All that is required is a sunlike condition 
with respect to heat; granting this, a 
small globe like the earth, or even so 
small a globe as the moon, would be as 
competent to expel matter to great dis- 
tances from its interior, as the major 
planets, or as the sun himself, or even as 
an orb like Sirius, exceeding our sun at 
least a thousand times in volume. 

So long then as our earth continued in 
a sunlike state, she would probably expel 
matter in all directions with a velocity 
small indeed compared with the velocity 
of matter erupted from the sun, but quite 
as large relatively to the attractive power 
of the earth. This process of continual 
eruption would not exhaust the earth, 
simply because it would be compensated 
by arrivals from without ; and moreover, © 
far the greater quantity of the erupted 
matter would doubtless fall back upon 
the glowing orb of the earth. But it is 
manifest, that whatever matter was 
erupted directly towards the moon, so as 
to fall upon her, would recruit her mass. 
As we must assume from the known mass 
of the earth that she was for ages in a 
sunlike condition, we must believe that 
during those ages that face of the moon 
which was continually directed earth- 
wards received no inconsiderable supply 
of erupted matter. For it must be 
remembered that when the process began, 
the moon was much larger in volume, 
though considerably less in mass, than 
at the present time. She would, there- 
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fore, at that time intercept a much great- 
er proportion of the erupted matter. 
Moreover, since, after she had shrunk 
into a semiplastic but still growing orb, 
the moon must have continued for a very 
long time subject to this rain of earth- 
born missiles, there is reason for regard- 
ing as very considerable the quantity of 
matter by which her bulk was thus in- 
creased. Moreover, if it be remembered 
that the’ meteoric missiles thus expelled 
from the earth would necessarily be 
exceedingly hot, probably liquid even 
before their fall, and certainly liquefied 
at the moment of collision with the 
moon’s surface, we find @ priori evidence 
for that very downfall of liquid drops, 
of which, as mentioned above, the 
present aspect of the moon seems to 
afford evidence. It is certainly a note- 
worthy circumstance that a theory de- 
vised to explain a most striking peculiarity 
of the moon’s globe, should account also 
for a feature, not less striking, which had 
not been specially in view when the 
theory was invented. 

We must pass, however, from these 
considerations, because the evidence on 
which they have been based is too slight 
to warrant any prolonged or exact dis- 
cussion respecting them. But a few 
words remain to be said on the question 
which originated the strange theories 
devised to explain why the moon at 
present shows no traces either of oceans 
or an atmosphere. 

We have said that on our earth the law 
seems established that where there is no 
water there are no volcanoes. May it 
not be, however, that this law does not 
extend to the moon? Mr. Mathieu 
Williams, whose work, Zhe Fuel of the 
Sun, has suggested many new and strik- 
ing considerations respecting the celes- 
tial orbs, has brought to bear on this 
question an experience which very few 
students of astronomy have possessed — 
the knowledge, namely, of the behaviour 
of fused masses of matter cooling under 
a variety of circumstances. “I have 
watched the cooling of such masses very 
frequently,” he says, “and have seen 
abundant displays of miniature volcanic 
phenomena, especially marked where the 
cooling has occurred under conditions 
most nearly resembling those of a gradu- 
ally cooling planet or satellite —that is 
when the fused matter has been enclosed 
by a resisting and contracting crust. The 
most remarkable that I have seen are 
those presented by the cooling of the 
‘tap cinder’ from puddling furnaces. 
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This, as it flows from the furnace, is 
received in stout iron boxes (called ‘cin- 
der bogies’). The following phenomena 
are usually observable on the cooling of 
the fused cinder in a circular bogie. 
First a thin solid crust forms on the red 
hot surface. This speedily cools suffi- 
ciently to blacken. If pierced by a slight 
thrust from an iron rod, the red-hot mat- 
ter within is seen to bein a state of 
seething activity, and a considerable 
quantity exudes from the opening. Ifa 
bogie filled with fused cinder is left un- 
disturbed, a veritable spontaneous vol- 
canic eruption takes place, through some 
portion, generally near the centre, of the 
solid crust. In some cases, this eruption 
is sufficiently violent to eject small spurts 
of molten cinder to a height equal to 
four or five times the width of the bogie. 
The crust once broken, a regular crater 
is rapidly formed, and miniature streams 
of lava continue to pour from it; some- 
times slowly and regularly, occasionally 
with jerks and spurts, due to the burstin 
of bubbles of gas. The accumulation o 
these lava-streams forms a regular cone, 
the height of which goes on increasing. 
I have seen a bogie about ten or twelve 
inches in diameter, and nine or ten inches 
deep, surmounted in this way by a cone 
about five ‘inches high with a base equal 
to the whole width of the bogie. These 
cones and craters could be but little im- 
proved by a modeller desiring to represent 
a typical volcano in eruption.” 

The aspect of the moon’s crater-covered 
surface certainly accords better with the 
supposition that active processes like 
those described by Mr. Williams were in 
operation when that surface was formed, 
than with the theory that slow and inter- 
mittent volcanic action like that with 
which we are ow familiar on earth, 
modelled the moon’s surface to its pres- 
ent configuration. In the former case 
water would not have been needed, and 
vaporous matter would not have been 
expelled to an extent irreconcilable with 
observed phenomena. 

It is manifest that we have in the 
moon a subject of research which has 
been by no means exhausted. Ascer- 
tained facts respecting her have not yet 
been explained; and doubtless many facts 
still remain to be ascertained. The moon 
will hereafter be examined with greater 
telescopic power than has yet been 
applied, and when this is done appear- 
ances may be accounted for which are at 
present unintelligible. Again: new in- 





quiries into the question of the evolu- 
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tion of our solar system, can hardly 
fail to throw light on the peculiar re- 
lations presented by the moon with 
reference to the terrestrial globe. We 
believe that the problems suggested by 
lunar research, perplexing though they 
unquestionably are, will not be found in- 
soluble; and it is most probable that 
their solution will in turn throw impor- 
tant light on the history of our earth and 
her fellow terrestrial planets, on the 
giant planets which travel outside the 
zone of asteroids, and lastly, on the past 
history, present condition, and future fate 
of the great central luminary bearing 
Sway over the planetary system. 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
WILLOWS: A SKETCH. 


PART IL. 


CHAPTER I. 


This is a spray the bird clung to, 

Making it blossom with pleasure, 

Ere the high tree-top she sprung to, 

Fit for her nest and her treasure. 

Oh, what a hope beyond measure 
"Was the poor spray’s, which the flying feet hung to, 

So to be singled out, built in, and sung to! 

R. BRownNInG. 

I CAN see two willows from my win- 
dow. One grows on the edge of the 
lake at the bottom of my lawn. Its roots 
run under the soft turf and grasp the 
mossy bank. Its languid branches droop 
over the water and make a pleasant mur- 
muring sound as they sweep its surface 
and caress the little pleasure boat that is 
moored beneath their shade. All my 
friends praise my weeping willow for its 
grace and beauty, and say there is no 
tree for miles round that is so plea ant 
to sit and dream under on a summer 
afternoon. And so I find it myself. 
When I am tired of the heat and dust of 
this work-a-day world I find rest under 
its whispering boughs ; when I am ‘sore 
with continual knocking against the 
angles of my fellow-creatures, I find re- 
lief in the contemplation of its harmo- 
nious curves ; when I am in despair over 
disappointed hopes and baffled efforts 
and aspirations never to be realized, my 
willow, bending its tall head earthward 
as if to give back in loving sympathy te 
the soil from which it sprung whatever 
of goodness and beauty it may have ac- 
_— in its upward growth, reminds me 
that if it isa good work to toil and agonize 
in the cause of human progress, it is not 
less good that of those to whom it has 
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been given to reach a higher level than is 
yet possible for the mass—a standing 
ground from which they can discern a 
clearer light, a truer beauty, and a wider 
love —a few should from time to time 
pause in the struggle and shed abroad in 
tenderness and sympathy for others the 
good they have themselves acquired. 

A stone’s throw away, beyond the iron 
railings which bound my garden, and 
where the mill-lake narrows toa stream, 
another willow grows amid a tangle of 
blue forget-me-nots and coarse weeds and 
rushes. It is a pollard willow, and I 
have heard it called ungraceful, for its 
boughs do not droop —they seldom have 
length enough even to wave in the sum- 
mer winds — because every autumn they 
are cut down and bound into sheaves 
and carried away to be woven by patient 
fingers into baskets to bear the burdens 
of many men and women. I was very 
sad about the poor willow the first time I 
saw its green shoots shorn off. It was 
slim and graceful then, and it seemed to 
me that its young life was just develop- 
ing into a fulness and beauty that bid fair 
to rival those of its elder sister on my 
lawn. But the ruthless shears cut off its 
crown and it has stood ever since as the 
type of a maimed and broken life—a 
maimed life of which the personal in- 
completeness is compensated by a wider 
usefulness. 

Of my two willows I hardly know which 
I love the best, for I have watched them 
long, and I have learnt to see that there 
is use in the beauty of the one and 
beauty in the usefulness of the other. As 
I look at them to-day I find my thoughts 
wandering away to a little village among 
the Sussex Downs and to two women in 
whose lives I lived long years ago. 

I lived with my father in the Rectory 
house ; they lived half a mile away in a 
pretty gabled cottage with their mother 
and a swarm of younger brothers and 
sisters. Of their father I never knéw 
more than that he had been a naval 
officer with a florid complexion and 
black bushy whiskers, and even so much 
I only knew by inference from a full 
length portrait which hung against the 
drawing-room wall and toward which 
Mrs. Barnard was wont to look patheti- 
cally when she wished you to understand 
that the burden of life was pressing upon 
her more heavily than on her neighbours. 
Whether these pathetic glances meant 
that the gallant captain had added more 
to the burden by his life or by his death 
I could never quite make up my mind, 
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but I think the silence of the other mem- 
bers of the family on his score and the 
indifference with which they contemplat- 
ed the blue uniform and gold buttons 
inclined me to the former supposition. 

Grace and Madeline Barnard were the 
only intimate friends of my girlhood. 
Perhaps I ought to say that Madeline 
was my friend and that Grace was Mad- 
eline’s sister. 

To most people Grace was the central 
figure at the gabled cottage. It was 
Grace whom passers by looked over the 
garden gate to admire as she stood pic- 
turesquely gathering honeysuckle in the 
porch; Grace who sat all the long sum- 
mer days reading poetry under the sweet- 
scented shade of the cedar that spread its 
arms, like a benevolent giant, over the 
little house and garden; Grace, whose 
white fingers moved nimbly among the 
old blue china tea-cups when visitors 
came in at five o’clock: itwas Grace who 
sung old ballads in a tender, melting voice. 
Grace, who made little water colour sketch- 
es of the country about ; Grace, who mur- 
mured pretty nothings and smiled sweet- 
ly, and interested and fascinated every- 
body ; it was Grace of whom my father 
said that she was like a summer evening, 
with its tender haze and quiet sadness. 

And certainly she was very pretty, with 
her tallslight figure and the masses of dull 
dark hair that she wound round her head 
as nobody else could ever succeed in do- 
ing, and the liquid grey eyes with a range 
of varying expression that seemed abso- 
lutely infinite, and the faint rose-blushes 
that came and went at a word ora look 
in the cheeks that were normally colour- 
less. She was very pretty, and so I sup- 
pose it was the most natural thing in the 
world that everybody should feel that 
Mrs. Barnard and Madeline, the school- 
boy brothers and the sisters in pinafores, 
the gables and the honeysuckle — aye, 
and the grand old cedar itself, had_ no 
other meaning or raison d’étre than just 
this, that they were the setting of the 
gem, Grace Barnard. 

But, as I said before, Madeline was 
my friend. It was she who helped me 
in the schools and with the old women, 
who advised me in my difficulties and 
comforted me in my troubles. To most 
people she seemed a_ matter-of-fact, 
housewifely little person, who darned the 
children’s stockings, helped the boys 
with their Latin grammar, and cut thick 
bread and butter for the nursery tea; 
who was always good-humoured and hap- 
py, but never so much in her element as 
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when she was standing at the store-room 
cupboard, with a large brown holland 
apron over her blue cotton gown, dealing 
out soap and candles to the two maids 
who formed the establishment of Cedar 
Cottage. Bui I had found out that, if 
there was more of practical usefulness in 
Madeline’s brown fingers than in Grace’s 
taper white ones, there was also a good 
deal more philosophy and certainly not 
less poetry nestling under her unman- 
ageable brown curls than under Grace’s 
dusky coils. And, though both were good, 
kind, loving girls, it seems to me even 
now, after a life’s experience of a world 
in which kind hearts are, after all, not 
very few, that only those who knew Mad- 
eline Barnard as I came to knew her, can 
tell what a width and warmth of sympa- 
thy one human heart may hold. 

It was about six years after the Bar- 
nards came to Endle Down that our girl- 
ish intimacy deepened into a sacred 
friendship. 

Madeline had been unexpectedly ab- 
sent one summer afternoon from a meet- 
ing of a clothing club committee, and I, 
who had counted on her support in some 
disputed question, had felt a little vexed 
with her for staying away. I had lost 
my point, which I should certainly have 
carried had she been there to state it for 
me in her clear and persuasive manner. 
I felt so much annoyed that, as I locked 
the schoolroom door and turned my back 
on the scene of my defeat, I gave up the 
intention I had formed on first missing 
my friend, of going up to the cottage to 
inquire if she were ill, and I turned 
homeward.to nurse my dignity over a 
solitary tea. But dignity is a poor thin 
in comparison with sympathy, and as f 
bethought me that, my father being out, 
I should not even have the satisfaction 


of telling him my grievance, I began to 


relent towards Madeline, who might 
after all, have good reasons for her ab- 
sence from the committee meeting. So 
I flung dignity to the winds, and Secting 
rather ashamed of myself turned quick! 
round and took the lane that led to the 
cottage. 

Dick Barnard was sitting on the gar- 
den gate, lazily aiming stones at the 
sparrows that hopped in and out of’ the 
Cart ruts. 

“Tf you’ve come after Madeline,” he 
shouted as I came up, “you won’t find 
her, for she has been up at the Dene all 
the afternoon.” 

At the Dene — this was too bad. M 
charity had been thrown away, for Mad- 
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eline had been enjoying herself all the 
afternoon — probably eating strawberries 
and cream under the trees — while I had 
been fighting an unsuccessful battle over 
flannel petticoats and baby-clothing in 
the stuffy schoolroom. I could have 
cried as I stood before the gate debating 
whether I should poe aaplben | martyr- 
dom by going home to the meal that now 
seemed doubly lonely by contrast with 
strawberries and cream on the terrace 
at the Dene, or whether I should invite 
myself to tea with the Barnard children, 
who, I knew, would be only too glad to 
have me instead of Grace in Madeline’s 
place by the tea-pot. I think dignit 

would have won this time, had not Dic 

volunteered the further information that 


Lady Raymond had sprained her wrist, | 
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dulged in little jokes at the expense of 
their eldest sister. 

“T shall be very glad to stay if your 
mother will let me.” 

“ Of course she will; she doesn’t like 
pepper in the jam any more than we do, 
though she tries to look as if she did, out 
of respect for the Muses and the Graces.” 

And we laughed again at Dick’s pun, 
and we were still laughing when we came 
upon Grace in the porch, looking like 
Ophelia, in a white gown of soft clinging 
muslin, with her arms full of flowers and 
her black hair hanging in disorder down 
her back. She had been away lately on 
a visit, and this was the first time I had 
seen her since her return. 

“Oh! how do you do?” she said, and 
she put out both hands in greeting, and 


and had sent for Madeline to write some | bent forward her pretty head to kiss me. 
notes for her. Then she had good rea-! The flowers fell upon her white gown 


son, after all, and 1 could afford to for- | 


give her. 

“ Do you think that if I were to walk 
up towards the Dene I should meet her 
coming home ?” I asked. 

“ She won’t come home till after break- 
fast — tea, I mean,” answered Dick ab- 
sently, as he aimed a fifth stone at an un- 
usually daring sparrow, against whom he 
appeared to entertain a special spite. 

“Then there is not much use in my 
going to meet her?” 

“ Probably not,” said Dick. His tone 
of unconcern was infinitely provoking. 
Why could he not attend to me instead 
of the sparrows? I asked, “Is your 
mother at home ?” 

“Yes —that is—at least, I mean — 
Ah ! I almost had him that time.” I was 
beginning to hate sparrows. 

“Ts Grace at home?” 

“Yes, I think so; she was reading in 
the summer-house about half-an-hour 
ago. Take care, you have startled the 
bird.” 

My patience could hold out no longer. 

“Don’t you think you might let the 
birds alone for a minute and get off the 
gate so that I might go in?” I said 
rather crossly. 

Dick was a good-natured boy. In a 
moment he was down. “Oh, I beg your 

ardon. I never thought of your want- 
ing to come in.” Then, as he walked up 
the path with me, he added, “I say, 
couldn’t you stay to tea? Grace has 
been reading Goethe so much to-day that 
she is sure to be in a dream, and to put 
milk in the tea-pot and pepper in the 
jam.” 

I laughed. The boys and I often in- 





and upon the floor of the porch. 

“Oh, dear!” sighed Grace, “I had 
forgotten them. Will you pick them up 
for me, Dick, while I go and make my- 
self tidy for tea?” And she added, by 
way of explanation, “I was reading in 
the garden and I fell asleep, and my hair 
came down.” She ended with a strange 
sweet smile that made one feel thata 
whole world of mystery and poetry lay 
behind the simple fact that Grace Bar- 
nard’s hair had got untidy. 

By the time I had made tea for the 
Barnard children and told Mrs. Barnard 
all about my clothing-club worry, I felt 
myself in sufficiently good humour with 
the world in general, and with Madeline 
in particular, to go up to the Dene and 
carry her off for a stroll in the woods. 

There was a private walk from the 
cottage to the Dene through shrubberies 
and green avenues. It was very pleasant 
on this summer afternoon. Long slant- 
ing shafts of golden sunlight stole under 
the boughs of the tall trees to play 
among the tangled underwood and wav- 
ing grasses. Rabbits started from their 
holes and scurried across my path, butter- 
flies floated over the fern-leaves and the 
bending fox-glove, and here and there a 
black-bird hopped out from under a bush, 
and greeted me with a full-toned chirp. 
It looked pleasant, too, in the garden as 
I emerged from the shrubbery and came 
in sight of the house. Lady Raymond, 
with her sprained wrist in a crimson 
sling, was walking up and down the ter- 
race smelling at her favourite roses, and 
talking local politics with Sir Thomas, 
who was sitting in the library window 
reading the county paper; while, under 
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the tulip tree on the lawn, I saw Made- these things touched me more nearl 


line Barnard in earnest conversation with than did the loves of the 
|desses of Olympus. 


Harry Raymond. 

The flower beds, blazing with scarlet 
— and yellow calceolarias, the 
ong shadows cast by the deodaras and 


the rose-bushes, the bright sunlight be- 


tween the shadows revealing every blade 
of grass and every trespassing daisy with 
the distinctness of pre-Raphaelite art, all 
combined to make a very pretty picture, 
and I paused by the iron gate that 
opened from the shrubbery on the lawn 
to enjoy it. 


‘the Barnards’ .cousin. 


I suppose that most people, seeing 


Harry Raymond and Madeline Bernard 
talking together under the tulip tree on 
this lovely summer evening, would have 
concluded at once that they had stumbled 
on alove-scene. But I had not graduated 
in Mrs. Grundy’s school, and I did not 
know that whenever a man and a woman 
are seen talking together without either 
of them appearing to be bored, it isa 
legitimate inference that they are flirting. 
Indeed, the whole subject of flirtation lay 
very much outside my sphere of thought 
at that time. 
if one may judge by modern fiction, 
enters so largely into the lives of most 
girls, were unknown to me, except in 


Love and courtship, which, | 


‘ erodoxies. 


connection with the heroines of the Wa-. 


verly novels and of Shakespeare’s plays. 
It is true that the girls in the village 
were from time to time given in marriage 
to young shepherds and gardeners, and 
it had once happened that a young house- 
maid in my father’s house had given 
warning, on the occasion of her engage- 
ment to the under-footman, who was 
leaving the Raymonds to better himself 
in London ; but the marriages of village 
girls and housemaids are prosaic affairs to 


all but idyllic poets, and we learn noth-| 


ing through them of the more romantic 
aspects of the tender sentiment. I be- 
lieved also that long years ago my father 
had passionately loved the young girl of 
seventeen whose portrait in faded cray- 
ons hung on his bedroom wall, whom he 
had proudly brought to his parsonage as 
a bride one bright June morning, and 
who had died in the first days of the fol- 
lowing spring, leaving me a wailing, 
motherless infant. And it was further 
on record that Sir Thomas Raymond had 
not been always greyhaired and gouty, 
and that Lady Raymond had not been 
born with caps and spectacles ; but that 
they had both been young at some re- 
mote historic period, and had had their 
day of billing and cooing. But none of 





ods and god- 
I had never hada 
love-affair of my own, nor had Grace 
or Madeline Barnard; indeed, the only 
young men of our acquaintance were 
Harry Raymond and George Henderson, 
The former we 
looked upon as a brother, the latter was 
the favourite butt of our satire. Strange, 
therefore, even to incredibility as it may 
appear, love had so little place in my 
mind that on this evening, when I saw 
Harry Raymond and Madeline talking on 
the lawn, it never even crossed my mind 
that I had surprised them in a flirtation. 
I — remarked to myself that they 
were deep in philosophy again. For 
Harry Raymond was a great philosopher, 
and Madeline his apt disciple. Harry 
read French books and aired new theo- 
ries, despised conventionalities, and never 
went to church. Madeline borrowed his 
books and made extracts from them, 
went to church and meditated upon the 
new theories all through my father’s ser- 
mons, and was altogether too warm- 
hearted and simple-minded to think 
about conventionalities at all. We all 
liked Harry Raymond in spite of his het- 
Even Miss Spence, the most 
correct old lady in the parish, called him 
a sweet young man, and would never hear 
a word said against him. In her desire 
to justify his irregularities, she even went 
so far as to construct the advanced theory 
that ways and opinions which might be 
as indispensable to the salvation of elder- 
ly maiden ladies as kerchiefs and pattens 
were to their decency and cleanliness, 
might not be more suitable to rising 
young barristers than those articles of 
clothing would be. 

I do not think that I fully appreciated 
Harry Raymond in those days — not till 
long afterwards, when, as I came to know 
more of the world, I learned how rare it 
is to find young men with brains who rec- 
ognize a possible higher use for them 
than that of making money ; believers in 
social regeneration by other means than 
the election of themselves to Parliament 
or to lucrative offices in the State; advo- 
cates of social equality who are less con- 
cerned to throw ridicule on ranks and 
titles above their own heads, than to show 
courtesy to labourers and consideration 
to household servants; howrare to finda 
political reformer willing to reform him- 
self; how rare to see perfect manliness 
and perfect tenderness combined. All 
this I have learned since, and, learning 
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it, I have thanked Harry Raymond in my 
heart for having shown me early that 
these things, though rare, are not impos- 
sible. The power and opportunity of 
comparison may be an important condi- 
tion of thorough knowledge and discrim- 
inating appreciation; nevertheless we 
cannot think that the peasant, born and 
bred among the Oberland Alps, is insen- 
sible to the pure beauty of the Jungfrau, 
because he has not the advantage of see- 
ing its snowy heights against a remem- 
bered background of factory chimneys 
and city smoke. Rather may we believe 
that, knowing Nature first in her fairer 
and nobler aspects, he acquires for her a 
love and reverence that save him from 
generalizing cynically from the blots and 
flaws he finds in her in after life. 

I was right in ’ surmise. As I lin- 
gered by the gate, the voices of the talk- 
ers reached me. Madeline’s low vehe- 
ment tones, and Harry’s slow voice, with 
the odd drawl in it that seemed always 
out of character with the eager kindling 
of his eyes. I remember George Hen- 


derson once venturing to compare Harry’s 
voice to the lagging gait of a footsore 
soldier, and Madeline indignantly retort- 
ing that it was more like one who volun- 
tarily hangs back to help along a tired 


comrade. 

“] will tell you what I like in your phi- 
losophy,” Madeline was saying, “ you have 
no faith in the power of selfishness and 
laisser-faire to put the world straight, 
but 7 look for a solution of all these 
terrible problems that haunt our lives to 
the development of our better natures.” 

“ Certainly we do.” 

“ But so many do not,” continued Mad- 
eline. “For instance, there is George 
Henderson, who is forever coming down 
to us from Saturday to Monday, and 
making our lives a burden to us with his 
a economy. The last time he was 

ere he almost made me hate him.” 

“Henderson is a good fellow,” said 
Harry, “but a little short-sighted and 
pragmatical. What did he say?” 

“Oh, he preached the modern gospel. 
If only every man would mind his own 
business and leave other men to mind 
theirs, the world would set itself right 
soon enough.” And Madeline mimicked 
her cousin’s dogmatical tone. They 
laughed, and she went on. “And now I 
will tell you what I don’t like about you. 
You are so very sure of being right, and 
so provokingly patient. When I see so 
much that is sad and wrong all round me, 
I long to rush into action. I cannot sit 
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still with my hands folded and believé 
that ends will be attained without means, 
as you seem to think they will.” 

“Oh, but you are caricaturing us 
now?” 

“I know I am. I am in a fanatical 
mood, and I see things in a distorted way. 
Do you know, I’m afraid I am rather in- 
tolerant.” 

“Because you are young and very 
much in earnest. I doubt whether, while 
one is very young, one is ever truly toler- 
ant. One may be indifferent, but that is 
a good deal worse than being intolerant. 
Wider views come with experience of 
life; they bring wider sympathies, and 
sympathy alone can beget the tolerance 
that is good for anything.” 

“¢ A fellow feeling makes us wondrous 
kind,’” suggested Madeline. 

“ A line that is much truer when taken 
simply than in its cynical intention.” 

“It is very hard not to be cynical,” said 
Madeline gloomily. 

“Ts it?” 

“T find it so. Iam getting very bit- 
ter.” 

“T had not discovered it.” 

“No; because a 

And then they caught sight of me. 

“Here is the rector’s daughter,” said 
Harry, “and we must drop our heterodox 
philosophy:-” 

“You Some very well,” I answered, 

“that the rector’s daughter and the rec- 
tor himself like your heterodoxy much 
better than most people’s orthodoxy ; be- 
sides, it is not kind to make a dragon of 
me.” 
“ Nevertheless, I expect you have come 
here now in the character of dragon,” 
said Madeline. ‘Confess that this is a 
domiciliary visit, and that your object is 
to arrest the citoyenne Madeline Barnard 
on a charge of wilful neglect of parochial 
duty, to the great injury and detriment of 
the republic of Endle Down.” 

“T confess nothing of the kind. They 
told me at the cottage why you had staid 
away, upon which I magnanimously for- 
gave you, after having hated you all the 
afternoon. I have drowned all unkind- 
ness in your Wedgwood tea-pot, and I 
am here now with no more sinister inten- 
tion than that of compelling you to take a 
walk with me in the woods.” 

“7 shall like it of all things.” 

“Are you going to carry off Made- 
line?” asked Lady Raymond, as she 
joined our group. “I thought she was 
going to dine with us.” 

“ Not to-night, thank you,” said Made- 
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fine. “I ought to be home by half-past 
eight, and you dine late.” 

“Not so late but that you could get 
away by that time.” 

“ By running away as I swallowed my 
last mouthful of pudding. I should spoil 
my digestion, «nd be doing what seems 
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much as I can manage at a time. 
there no other way ?” 

“ What do you say to fostering the in- 
cipient cynicism to which you pleaded 
guilty just now?  By-the-bye, Janet, 

ave you noticed how cynical Madeline 
I have been lectur- 


4t 
Is 


| has grown of late ? 


to me rather animal and unsociable into |ing her on the subject. She is everlast- 
the bargain. Besides, I should be sorry | ingly sneering.” 


to lose the sunset in the woods, and I 
want Janet to tell me about the clothing- 
club debate — I expect it was stormy.” 

“ Ah, she has been quite — at 
leaving you to fight the old women all by 
yourself,” said Lady Raymond, turning to 
me. “ But it was not her fault; she was 
captured by another old woman, and 
made to serve as secretary.” 

Then I inquired about the sprained 
wrist; and after a few more words we 
said good-night and came away, Harry 
Raymond walking with us to the garden 
gate. 

“ When ng: interrupted us just now,” 
said Madeline, “ I was telling you what 
I didn’t like about you.” 

“You were,” returned Harry, “and I 
was very grateful to Janet for sparing me 
the enumeration of my shortcomings.” 

“Very likely; but I am not going to 
let you off. And, first, I cannot stand 
being told that I am young and in 
earnest,” said Madeline. “Ever since I 
can remember, my youth and earnestness 
have been cast in my teeth as the final 
cause of all my defects. How long will 

ou give me to grow old and frivolous ?” 

“ I’m afraid it will take you a long time. 
You see, the rate at which one grows old 
depends on so many things.” 

“ For instance ?” 

“The number of lives one lives has a 
good deal to do with it, I believe. I met 
a man the other day whom I had reason 
to think not more than thirty, and he 
gravely assured me that he was fifty-five. 
And he certainly made out his case.” 

“Pray tell me how, and I will set to 
work at once to convince the world that 
I am fifty-five.” 

“ But I am not at all sure that his ar- 


oo would be good in your case. 
is position was that he had lived one 
life till he was fifteen, two lives from fif- 
teen to twenty, and three from twenty to 


thirty. Accepting these statements as 
facts, a very simple process of multipli- 
cation and addition will show you that he 
had lived fifty-five years.” 

Madeline smiled. “ Very ingenious ; 
but I am afraid, as you say, that method 
would not suit me. One life is quite as 


I said I had not noticed it, but prom- 
ised to be on the look out; and then we 
wished Harry good-night and turned into 
the woods. 


CHAPTER II. 


A mind might ponder its thought for ages and not 
gain so much self knowledge as the passion of love shall 
teach it in a day.— Emerson. 

I THINK that most men and women who 
have ever attained to that sense of re- 


sponsible individuality which alone de- 


serves to be called life in the higher 
meaning of the word —that conscious- 
ness of a ceaseless conflict between noble 
aspirations and ignoble impulses, which 
St. Paul knew and described in words of 
passionate eloquence, that have since 
been adopted by thousands of agonizing 
souls, a conflict in which we may well 
glory, when we bearin mind that through 
it we are partakers in the warfare waging 
through the ages between the abidin 

instincts of humanity and the oneal 
impulses of individual man, and of which, 
on the other hand, we need not be 
ashamed when we are reminded by a 
great living biologist that it has a com- 
mon character with the strife that has 
place in the bosom of the late-breeding 
mother-bird, when the retreating voices 
of the summer lure her toa southward 
flight while yet the maternal instinct 
binds her to her young —I say that it is 
probable that all who have attained to 
this higher, if more painful, life, can, as 
they look back, point almost to the day 
and hour from which the more intense 
existence dates. To the experience of that 
hour many different names are given; 
some call ita conversion or anew birth,an 
awakening, a call, a revelation, the name 
chosen depending mainly on the manner 
in which the experience has come ; while 
others, scorning all such phrases as un- 
meaning cant, talk about the development 
of the moral sense, or the ripening of the 
intellectual faculties. The name matters 
little, the experience is a vital fact ; it is 
the experience of Abraham, called to 
come out from his father’s home and 





dwell in a land that God shall show him; 
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of Moses hearing the voice of Jehovah 
calling to him from the burning bush: 
of Saul of Tarsus when, journeying from 
Jerusalem to Damascus, breathing out 
threatenings and slaughter against the dis- 
ciples of Jesus of Nazareth —his soul ar- 
dent with religious zeal, and, in its ardour, 
luminous —he sees by the red glow of 
fanaticism the truth that the colder light of 
reason has failed to reveal, and recognises 
in the leader, in whom he has till now seen 
only a blasphemer of Jehovah, a reckless 
innovator, seeking to change the customs 
delivered by Moses —the very incarna- 
tion of divine love and divine wrath ; it 
is the experience of the peasant girl of 
Domrémy, who hears in the whispering 
branches of the trees angels calling her 
to save her country ; of the midnight stu- 
dent communing with the mighty dead or 
mighty living in their written works, who 
strikes on a thought that is pregnant 
for him with the truth that shall ennoble 
a generation; it is the experience of 
myriads of young souls, who, in the 
earthquake shock of changing outward 
circumstances, have found all the princi- 
ee and prejudices in which they have 
een reared, put suddenly to the test by 
an imperious call to action, or who, in 
some moment of strong emotion, have 
felt themselves borne, they know not how, 
to heights unreached before, as storm- 
driven waves rise above the old water- 
marks, tearing up trees and houses that 
have stood for generations, and making a 
new tradition for the dwellers on the 
coast. Whether the crisis be destined, 
like the call of Moses or the conversion 
of St. Paul, to become an epoch in the 
world’s history, or whether it remain a 
matter of obscure personal experience, it 
is, to each to whom it comes, a.solemn 
confirmation hour, in which the matured 
conscience is called upon to ratify 


The deep consecrating oath our sponsor Fate 

Made through our infant breath, when we 
were born 

The fellow-heirs of that small island, Life, 

Where we must dig and sow and reap with 
brothers. 


We did not know it, but as we passed 
through the iron gate at the Dene that 
evening, Madeline and I were entering 
upon that hour. With what cruel rend- 
ing of the heart it was fraught for her, it 
is the chief business of these pages to 
tell. To me the experience came —as 
most of the experience of my early life 
did come —as a reflection of the stronger 
experience of others. In that hour the 
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depths of a human heart were revealed to 
me, and in its throes I learnt what the 
life-struggle is. 

Harry Raymond wished us good-night 
at the gate, and we turned into the woods. 
As soon as we were alone together, I be- 
gan my tale of parish troubles. Made- 
line was in general an attentive as well as 
a sympathizing listener ; she was not like 
so many of us, who allow our minds to 
wander far away while our friends are 
talking, and give ourselves no more 
trouble about them or their affairs, than 
goes to echoing their own last words 
when they pause, supplementing the echo 
with some phrase of easy vagueness and 
infinite applicability, and accompanying 
the whole with the ghost of an absent 
smile. Neither did she interrupt you in 
the middle of your story to relate kindred 
experiences of her own, nor thrust upon 
you irrelevant advice before she had 
learned the circumstances under which 
you needed counsel; but, all the while 
you were talking, you felt that her mind 
was patiently following your exposition, 
and you knew that when you ended, 
though she might not be able to help you 
at once to a solution of your difficulty, she 
would have something to say of less un- 
pleasant sound than a triumphant J ¢o/d 
you so, or gloomy commonplace about the 
unsatisfactory character of things in gen- 
eral. If it be true that every one is born 
to some special calling — too often missed 
through that unhappy topsy-turviness of 
our social arrangements, for which we 
all have our explanation, more or less 
adequate and more or less original — 
then I have no doubt that Madeline Bar- 
nard was iuztended to be a confessor ; but 
whether she ought to have been born of 
the other sex, and bred in the faith and 
to the priesthood of Rome, and have so 
carried out the intention according to old 
form and rule, or whether she should 
have overcome the difficulties with which 
destiny had clogged her design, and set 
herself up as a female lay confessor, to 
whom any weak sister, cumbered about 
many things, might come and pour out 
her heart, sure of sympathy and sure of 
secresy (thus opening out a new line 
for feminine professional distinction), I 
do not know. As it was, without any 
thought about destiny or vocation, all 
who knew her elected &. their confessor 
and adviser, and she almost uncon- 
sciously accepted the office and dis- 
charged its duties. Shall I be accused 
of paradox, if I say that I have never 
known a woman less curious about se- 
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crets, or more diffident in offering ad- 
vice? 

But on this night Madeline was not} 
herself. Was it Harry Raymond’s phil-, 
osophy or his mother’s correspondence, | 
reese Be cares or Latin conjugations, | 
that absorbed her? I did not know, and | 
I must own, I did not much care. Does! 
it ever occur to the penitent, as she kneels | 
at the confessional and eases her own 
heart of its own load of sin and trouble, 
that in the dim recess, on the other side 
of the grating, there may be another hu- 
man heart groaning beneath a burden, 
compared to which her own is as a feath- 
er, and yearning for a return of the relief 
and sympathy it gives in daily dole to 
others? No; on the other side of the 
grating we recognize only an ear to listen, 
a voice to counsel and absolve. 

But though I was indifferent to the 
cause of Madeline’s abstraction, I could 
not be insensible of the fact. By that 
subtle instinct through which we know 
how our speech is affecting those near to 
us, I felt, as I went through the dreary | 
details of the afternoon’s meeting, that 
my words were falling on deaf ears, and, 
impatient of her unsympathetic attitude, 
I stopped short in my narrative and be- 
gan to reproach her. 

“I know,” she said, “I was not listen- 
ing. It was unkind, but I could not help 
it.” She paused and blushed confusedly. 
(Certainly Madeline was not like herself 
that night.) “Who could help it,” she 
suddenly exclaimed, “in the midst of all 
this beauty? Oh Janet, look round; it is | 
like a temple —a holy place in which it 
is sacrilege to talk.” 

I looked round at her bidding and felt 
that she was rignt. Parish gossip was 
incongruous in such a scene. 

While we had lingered on the lawn, the 
afternoon had changed to evening. The 
shafts of yellow sunlight had merged into 
a broad golden glare, the golden glare 
had turned to orange, and the orange 
had deepened into crimson. Level lines 
of purple streaked the western horizon, 
soft rose tints diffusing themselves in 
ever-widening waves spread at last to the 
low eastern hill-line, and the whole sky 
became one glory. The sunset glow 
touched the brown stems of the firs, and 
they flashed into scarlet; it kissed the 
silver bark of the birches, till they blushed 
like tender rose-petals ; it fell upon the 
carpet of moss and lichens, and amon 
the dead and dying leaves, and reveale 
an unsuspected variety of glorious hues ; 
it sank into the lake, on the brink of 
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which we stood, and it seemed as if its 
water had been enriched by a sudden in- 
flux of crimson wine. It was very still in 
the wood ; the birds, the butterflies, and 
the rabbits had gone to bed; there was 
no movement but the ripple of the water ; 
no sound but the hum of insects on its 
surface. As Madeline had said, it was 
like a temple —a holy of holies filled 
with a solemn presence. 

“ Let us wait here and be still till it is 
over,” she said, and we leant against a 
tree and waited. 

As we watched the glory of the sunset 
grow gradually more and more intense, 
until trees and sky and hills could take 
no deeper tints and there was nothing 
left for them but to sink silently into 
darkness through a succession of paling 
mauves and pinks, I felt that mysterious 
sadness creeping over me that great 
beauty often stirs within us —that sick 
yearning for we know not what, mingled 
with emotions that we cannot define 
because in their intensity all special 
character and meaning are for the mo- 
ment swallowed up and lost, and we seem 
as an instrument on which some mighty 
hand is playing an unknown strain, rous- 
ing all the strings at once into a harmo- 
ny so vast that to unskilled ears the effect 
is one of painful discord. 

I had sometimes wondered whether 
this feeling was peculiar to myself — 
whether it indicated the existence in me 
of some jarring element condemning me 
to be for ever out of harmony with na- 
ture in her grander moods —a kind of 
zsthetic insanity, shutting me out from 
all tender and beautiful sympathies. 
This doubt came over me to-night so 
strongly that I spoke of it to Madeline. 

“T know the feeling,” she said; “it 
is as if there were a strife between one’s 
own littleness and the greatness of nature. 
One longs to drink in all the beauty and 
one cannot; one tries to be still and to 
be absorbed by it, and that cannot be 
either, and then it seems as if every 
desire and craving one had ever known 
was swelling till one’s soul must burst 
and blend itself with the glory or one 
willdie. I have felt it often ; but 4: 
she stopped. 

“ But not to-night?” I asked. 

“No; not to-night.” 

“ What do you feel to-night ?” 

“To-night ? Oh, I cannot say what I 
feel to-night. The world seems brimming 
over with love and beauty, and my heart 
feels large enough to receive it all. Oh, 
Janet, I am so happy!” 
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The last words seemed to come from 
her involuntarily, like a sigh from a full 
heart. 

I turned to iook at her. As our eyes 
met I became aware ofa light in hers 
that I had never seen before. Was it 
merely the reflection of the dying sun- 
light, and could it be the crimson of the 
sky spreading to her cheek that brought 
that deep flush into it? “Oh, Janet, I 
am so happy.” All at once I understood 
her, and in the same moment I knew that 
the mysterious presence I had felt in the 
still wood was that of a deeper feeling 
than had yet stirred in our narrow world. 
I knew that Madeline was in love. 

Involuntarily as her confession had 
come from her, came my question — “ Is 
it Harry Raymond?” 

“Oh, hush, hush!” whispered Made- 
line, and in a moment the rapture and 

low of dawning love and happiness van- 
ished in a confused agony of distress and 
shame. It was as if the smoke of a burn- 
ing village had suddenly blurred and dis- 
coloured the evening sky. She hid her 
face in her hands and sobbed. I was 
bewildered, almost frightened, and for a 
moment I shrank from her. Then, think- 
ing this might be only maiden modesty, 
I drew near again and said — 


“But, why Aush? I am so glad, dar- 
ling ; so very glad,” and I tried to force 
down her hands that I might look into 


her eyes again and kiss her. But she 
only shuddered and groaned, “ Don’t, oh 
please don’t!” I desisted. How could 
I else, being thus entreated ? 

The sunset warmth had died away: a 
shiver passed through the wood. I leant 
against a tree and wondered. 

I have said that I had little knowledge 
of the ways of love or of the world’s way 
of regarding love. But of course I had 
my own well defined theories on the sub- 
ject, and of course those theories were of 
the conventional type and comprised a 
wholesome horror of all women who love 
unwooed. By-the-bye, is there not a sug- 

estive comment on the philosophy of 

Irs. Grundy latent in the fact that her 
maxims are so often identical with the 
crude conclusions of unknowing youth — 
a hint that the so-called wisdom of the 
world may be only the petrified deposit 
of an age of ignorance and inexperience ? 
As I leant against the tree and mused, it 
became clear to me that Madeline’s con- 
fusion could mean nothing more nor less 
than that she loved Harry Raymond with- 
out knowing whether he loved her, and I 
began to think hard things of her. 
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I think she must have guessed what 
was passing in my mind, for she uncov- 
ered her face and spread out both her 
hands toward me with an appealing ges- 
ture, before which hardness melted into 
pity. I caught her in my arms and her 
head sank with a sob upon my shoulder. 
After a silence of a few seconds she lift- 
ed it up, and, standing a few steps away 
from me, but not too far to keep both my 
hands in hers, she fixed her eyes upon my 
face with a quiet searching gaze. 

“ Janet,” she said, “just now when you 
asked me that question, I suppose if I 
had said no I should only have done what 
nine people out of ten would have done, 
and what no one could have blamed me 
for doing. But it would not have been 
true, and——” here she hesitated. “ What 
I want to say is that love seems to me a 
very sacred thing, and that a lie about a 
very sacred thing is the worst kind of lie 
that one can tell. Janet, I could not have 
told such a lie.” She waited for me to 
speak, but there was something in her 
manner — something of anger and grand 
defiance that awed me into silence. She 
interpreted my silence as harshness, and 
her voice rose as she continued : — 

“You have stolen my secret, Janet, and 
that was cruel of you, and now you are 
judging me harshly, and that is still more 
cruel, You have no right to be hard 
upon me. I have done nothing wrong, 
and I am not ashamed. Why should I 
be ashamed of loving Harry Raymond ?” 
And her voice sank again to a tone of en- 
treaty. I did my best to comfort her. 

“No, dearest, no, you need not be 
ashamed. I am sure it will all come 
right. Of course he is in love with you, 
and he will soon tell you so, and then it 
will all be right — of course it will all be 
right.” And then making a sudden growth 
in wisdom, I added, “I suppose if wo- 
men did not fall in love just a little be- 
fore they were asked to marry, they 
would not be ready when the time came.” 
An inspiration that afforded us both con- 
solation. 

“Let us go home now,” said Madeline, 
and we walked silently through the grey 
twilight till we came to a stile at the 
edge of the wood about half way between 
the rectory and the cottage. A few stars 
were coming out in the sky, and we could 
see lights in the cottage windows across 
the meadows and the lane. Bats were 
flying in circles over our heads, and a 
chill breeze met us as we came out on 
It was late, and we 


the open ground. 
Before we part- 


must both hurry home. 
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ed Madeline said once more, “ You stole 
my secret, Janet. Remember, I did not 
tell you.” 

“No, no, I guessed it, or rather the 
sunset told me.” 

“1 think the sunset told it to me, too,” 
she said musingly, and then added, “ You 
won’t think hardly of me again?” 

“ No, dearest, no—I could not afford 
to think hardly of my one friend.” 

“ And oh, Janet, will it come right? I 
felt so confident and happy in the wood 
while the sun was setting, and now I am 
in despair. Do you know I have a su- 
perstitious feeling that decause I have let 
my secret out I must be disappointed. 
Do you think it will be so?” 

And in my eagerness to comfort her I 
answered, “ No, no, no, you will not be 
disappointed. God is good—he could 
not be so cruel.” 

Then we parted, and as I went home I 
repeated to myself “God is good —she 
cannot be disappointed.” 

How strange it is, this impossibility 
we are all under in early youth of believ- 
ing that misfortune can touch ourselves 
or those who are dear to us!—this 
strong faith in ourselves that we some- 
times mistake for faith in God. Which 
of us in early manhood or womanhood 
doubts that somewhere in the future that 
lies before us like a fair landscape veiled 
in morning mist we shall find the reali- 
zation of our dreams and the satisfaction 
of our cravings? The world is very 
good, and we are going to ny 4 it. If 
we are asked the reason of our faith, the 
answer comes glibly enough, “God is 
good.” Itis in vain that disappointed 
age retorts, “God is good, and yet every 
day lives are blighted and hopes are dis- 
appointed. God is good, and yet the 
world that he has made is so full of misery 
that we dare not pause for a moment in 
our work, lest in the stillness of our lei- 
sure we hear the travail groan of the ages 
as they bring forth their fruit of sin and 
sorrow, and, hearing it, go mad. God may 
be good — but while all around you suffer, 
what right have you to say that shere- 
fore you will be happy.” Our sublime 
egoism is proof against it all. Doubtless 
many hopes have been disappointed, 
many lives have been blighted, many de- 
sires and cravings have gone unsatisfied. 
But what assurance have we that these 
hopes and desires, these cravings and as- 
pirations were imperious as ours are? 
Who shall say that they carried with them 
the promise of fulfilment of which we are 
conscious in ourselves? that they were 
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rooted in a strength like ours of right 
principle and valorous purpose ? 

There is nothing necessarily repulsive 
in this form of egoism, though there is 
much to provoke a smile. For it need 
have no narrow or exclusive character, it 
extends to all whom we love, and in 
whom our happiness is bound up. For 
the large-hearted, therefore, the field is 
wide in which the bomb may fall that is 
to shatter their fool’s paradise, and it is 
only with the very unsympathetic and the 
exceptionally fortunate that the illusion 
has a chance of lasting long. Those who 
in old age can, in spite of long familiar- 
ity with the misfortunes of others, still 
see in the goodness of God an assurance 
of their own continued immunity from 
suffering are, happily for human nature, 
rare. The issues of life are involved in 
the mystery of a complexity which we 
cannot yet unravel, and the best proof 
we can give of our own wisdom is to 
turn from childish quarrelling with Fate 
over the impotence of her conclusions 
to patient examination of the premises 
we give her. There zs a moral order in 
the universe, but the web of destiny is 
woven of many tangled threads of human 
character, hard knotted by inscrutable 
fatalities, and under it poetic justice still 
chafes, a netted lion. 


From Fraser’s Magazine. 
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IN the afternoon of the 29th March, in 
the year 1848, a post-chaise containing a 
gentleman and lady drove up to the door 
of a small hotel in the town of Laybach, 
in the Austrian States. The day was 
cold and cheerless; the journey had 
been rapidly performed, and the travel- 
lers, particularly the lady, seemed much 
fatigued. The gentleman alighted from 
the carriage, and anxiously inquired 
whether they could have horses at an 
early hour the next morning, as_ they 
were desirous of continuing their journey 
to Vienna with as little delay as possible. 
On being answered in the affirmative, a 
lodging was engaged for the night ; and 
the lad: , who appeared to be in an ad-’ 
vanced state of pregnancy, was helped 
out of the vehicle and conducted to her 
apartment. After a slight repast they 
retired to rest. Before day broke the 
servants were called up, and ordered to 
go in search of a medical man, as the 
lady was taken with the pains of labour ; 
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and in half an hour after the arrival of 
the doctor she gave birth to a son. 

The gentleman was Don Juande Bour- 
bon; the lady, the Archduchess Dofia 
Maria Beatrix de Bourbon and Este; 
and the new-born child, their son, whose 
name stands at the head of the present 
paper, and whom his partisans recognise 
as the legitimate king of Spain. 

As they had calculated on reaching Vi- 
enna several days before this event, there 
was hardly anything provided for the little 
stranger, and the hotel-keeper had to 
supply the most indispensable articles. 
Thus the descendant of along line of kings 
first saw the light in a modest inn of a 
provincial town, and with more privations 
than the children of many who are now 
in arms for his cause. His parents had 
been married little more than a year. 
His father, Don Juan, was the second 
son of Don Carlos Maria Isidro, brother 
of Ferdinand VII. of Spain, and the Pre- 
tender of the seven years’ civil war ; and 
his mother, Dofia Maria Beatrix, was the 
daughter of Francis IV., Grand Duke of 
Modena, and was then in her twenty- 
fourth year. The first ten months of 
their marriage they had spent in Venice ; 
and when the Revolution in which, as 
usual, France led the way, spread over a 


reat part of the Continent, they were 
orced to quit that beautiful city with the 


utmost precipitation. Dofia Beatrix was 
allied to the Imperial family of Austria, 
and was on her way with her husband to 
seek an asylum in that court when she 
was detained at Laybach. But the hope 
of a tranquil residence in the bosom of 
her family at Vienna was doomed to dis- 
appointment. The Revolution that year 
made rapid progress. Princes were over- 
thrown and driven into exile, and there 
seemed to be no resting place anywhere 
for those whose only crime was their 
— with Royal or Imperial fami-, 
ies. 
The exiled Bourbons of Spain were dis- 
ersed in all directions. Don Juan and 
is wife and child proceeded to Eng- 
land, where they resided some time, and 
where their second child, Alfonso, was 
born. Circumstances of a particular 
nature compelled the Princess to return 
to Modena, with her two children. In 
1859 the war with Austria broke out; 
the States of the Grand Duke were taken 
from him, and Dofia Beatrix once more 
became a fugitive. She and her chil- 
dren hurried to Prague, and found hos- 
ed in the palace of her uncle, the 
mperor Ferdinand. In Prague, where 
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the exiles resided for several years, the 
education of the young Prince was con- 
fided to a Spanish ecclesiastic. The 
lessons of this venerable person were not 
thrown away upon his pupil. From his 
earliest years history became his favour- 
ite study, and, above all, the history of 
Spain—of the country over which his 
ancestors had reigned, and of which his 
friends cherish sanguine hopes that he 
will one day wear the crown. All the 
time not given to other pursuits was de- 
voted to the subject in which pupil and 
teacher alike felt the most passionate 
interest. 

In 1863 the health of the Archduchess 
became seriously affected; she resolved 
to leave Prague with her sons for Venice, 
where the Count de Chambord and his 
Countess were residing. Don Carlos 
was then in his fifteenth year. Of the 
persons belonging to the exiled family, 
the second wife of his grandfather, the 
well-known Princess of Beira, Maria 
Teresa, was the one who, in the most ad- 
verse times, never for a moment doubted 
the ultimate triumph of his cause. She 
lived at the time in Trieste, and during 
the Prince’s residence in Venice he paid 
frequent visits to the widow of his grand- 
father. In 1864 the widowed Duchess 
of Parma settled at Venice. Ferdinand 
Charles, Duke of Parma, and Maria 
Louisa, daughter of the Duchess of Berri, 
and consequently sister of the Count of 
Chambord, had four children. The first 
was Margaret ; the second, born a year 
after, was Robert, who, on the death of 
his father in 1854, succeeded to the 
Duchy which he was destined to lose ; 
the Princess Alice, and Prince Enrico — 
the one born in 1849, the other in 1851. 
They were all carefully educated ; and if 
the accounts of those who enjoy an inti- 
mate acquaintance with the family be 
true, the Princess Margaret is distin- 
guished for solid and varied acquire- 
ments, as for natural grace, and deep reli-_ 

ious sentiments. When Parma passed 
rom its ancient princes, the Duchess 
went, as we have just said, with her 
children to Venice, the chosen resort of 
discrowned princes. The ties which 
common misfortune forms are often the 
closest. The Archduchess Beatrix and 
Maria Louisa had not forgotten the old 
affection which united them, and Carlos 
and his brother Alfonso remembered that 
they had been the playfellows and friends 
of Robert of Parma and his sister Mar- 
aret. The families lived in the closest 
intimacy, and it was then that the thought 
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of a matrimonial alliance first occurred. 
Before any decision was come to, the 
Duchess of Parma died after a short 
illness —her children left Venice, and 
went to live with their uncle the Count 
of Chambord. The subject of the matri- 
monial alliance was, however, soon re- 
newed; and having, without difficulty, 
obtained the consent of his mother, Don 
Carlos formally demanded the hand of 
the. Princess. They were both young; 
— he was in his seventeenth year, the 
Princess more than a year younger ; and 
the marriage was put off until 1867. In 
1866 occurred the war in which Austria 
lost her remaining Italian possessions, 
and the Princess had to quit Venice. 
She proceeded to Innspriick in the Tyrol, 
and the close of the same year fixed her 
residence in Vienna. In February, the 
following year, Don Carlos of Spain and 
Margaret of Parma were married in the 
chapel of Frohsdorf, and, accompanied 
by the Archduchess, left for the Castle 
of Ebenzweyer, the property of the Count 
of Chambord. 

A Spanish gentleman has given some 
details of a visit he paid to the Prince at 
that period. “On arriving at Eben- 
zweyer,” he says, “ Don Carlos began to 
direct his almost undivided attention to 


Spain, where matters were looking seri- 


ous. Spain, indeed, was the dream of 
his existence. He seemed to live in the 
country ; those with whom he was in 
closest intercourse were Spaniards ; and 
he was constantly receiving visits from 
strangers, who, though not Spaniards, 
were devoted to his cause. His manner of 
living was simple. It was that of a Prince 
who, bred in the school of adversity, has 
the firm resolution never to despond, and 
never to let opportunities for attaining 
the great end he had in view be lost by 
his own want of energy.” His favourite 
study was, as in earlier days, the history 
of Spain ; and the hero whose story had 
most attraction for him was, after Ruy 
Diaz of Bivar, Jayme, King of Arragon, 
known in Spanish story as the Conquis- 
tador, from his victories over the Moors, 
and his conquest of Majorca and Valen- 
cia. This had such a charm for him that 
he conceived the design of writing the 
life of that warlike sovereign, the scourge 
of invaders and usurpers. He collected 
numerous materials, and actually wrote a 
portion of the work. 

Towards the close of the year the 
Prince left Ebenzweyer for Gratz, in 
Styria, whence he pai 





several visits to. 
London and Paris, in order to confer 
, 
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personally with the leading men of his 


|party on the affairs of Spain, for the 


storm which burst the following year was 
already darkening the horizon. Many 
of the old defenders of the throne of 
Isabella became gradually alienated from 
her personally, but would have remained 
faithful to her children; and, if the 
Prince of Asturias had been a few years 
older, would have set aside his mother in 
his favour. Others among the most 
favoured and the most ungrateful, profited 
by the facilities which their position gave 
them to conspire against her. Those 
persons did not perhaps consider Spain 
as yet ripe enough, or rotten enough, for 
a republic ; but though they may in their 
hearts have thought such a form of gov- 
ernment most unsuited to such a country, 
they would not have refused to hold lu- 
crative office under it. They resolved to 
get rid of the Bourbons once for all, and 
offer the crown to some foreign Prince. 
We know how long was the search, and 
we can easily understand how mortified 
a proud and sensitive people must have 
felt at the repeated refusal which the 
overtures met with from the courts to 
which they were addressed. There was 
also another faction far more advanced 
in revolutionary ideas, who, some short 
time before, counted but few adherents, 
but who, owing to the constant divisions 
in the monarchical party, and, it must be 
said, to the scandalous dissensions of the 
Court, were rapidly growing in strength 
and audacity. 

During his visits to London and Paris, 
Don Carlos had an opportunity of con- 
ferring not only with his own partisans, 
but with Spaniards of all political creeds 
resident in those capitals. He sought 
information from all alike,—from those 
whom political events had forced into 
exile — from those who were there only 
on their private affairs —and from those 
whose nationality was different, but who 
had a good knowledge of the country, 
and felt as much interest in its future as 
if they had been natives of it. From allhe 
gathered he came to the conclusion that, 
what with the dangerous zeal of friends, 
the perfidy of those who worked in the 
dark but did not think it safe to throw 
off the mask as yet, the increasing au- 
dacity of open enemies, and the reckless 
conduct of her last cabinets, the reign of 
Isabella was hastening to its end. Even 
moderate Liberals, who had ever sup- 
ported her. cause, and the cause of con- 
stitutional government, were now in- 
clined to think that the only way of sav- 
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ing the country from the perdition to 
which it was hurrying, was to revert to 
the legitimate monarchy; and that a 
Prince who had gained the experience 
which adversity teaches, would not be 
likely to repeat the errors of his prede- 
cessors. Others with whom he conferred 
were willing to give their support, but 
conditionally. What these conditions 
were was not accurately known ; but one 
respecting the separation of Church and 
State, and complete freedom of worship, 
he would not admit, and the negotiations 
were broken off. 

In the summer of 1868 the Prince ad- 
dressed a circular to his partisans, declar- 
ing that the frequent insurrections in 
Spain, its financial as well as_ political 
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Blanca; the sponsors were the aged 
widow of his grandfather Don Carlos, and 
the Duke of Modena. The Duchess of 
Madrid was in the first stage of con- 
valescence when there came the news of 
the insurrection of Cadiz—an event 
which, considering who was in command 
of the naval force, was not unexpected. 
This was the signal for other movements 
on land: there was no time to be lost; 
the Duke hastened to Paris. His father 
Don Juan, only surviving son of the elder 
Don Carlos, felt no desire —after the 
ill success which attended the attempt 
he and his brother ventured on some 
years before, when they were made pris- 
oners, and released on pledging their 
word to desist from such adventures in 


difficulties, and the general discontent, ; future —to return to Spain, and recom- 
showed that events of the gravest char-; mence the contest. Moreover, his pledge, 
acter were imminent; that such not only/ though given, as alleged, under coercion, 


was his own conviction, but the convic- 
tion of his enemies as of his friends ; 
that his duty was to save the country 
from destruction,x—and he invited their 
presence at a Council, to be held on the 
zoth July. The Council was held; Ca- 
brera, who, it was hoped, would attend, 
was kept at home by illness. The Prince 


requested them to explain the grounds 
onwhich he should rely,in his future 


manifestoes to the Spanish nation, for 
claiming the throne which was soon to 
be vacant ; and also, to suggest the most 
efficacious and least disturbing means 
of saving the country from impending 
ruin. The Council decided, in accord- 
ance with the Prince, that the means best 
calculated to attain the object they ali 
had at heart were those which the exist- 
ing Constitution afforded ; — ta obtain the 
election of a majority to the Cortes, and 
otherwise to employ the legal weapons 
which the Government, revolutionary as 
it was, could not refuse them; to work 
upon public opinion ; to rouse from their 
torpor the old monarchical and religious 
sentiments of the Spanish people, and 
bring them, as it were, face to face with 
the Prince. It was at this Council that 
the manifesto was adopted, which, in the 
form of a letter addressed to his brother 
Alfonso, was afterwards published. The 
Prince then assumed for the first time 
the title of Duke of Madrid; and he re- 
solved to fix his residence as soon as 
possible, and as near as possible, to the 
Spanish frontier. 

The Duke of Madrid returned to Gratz, 
where the Duchess was staying, and 
where she gave birth to a daughter. The 
child was baptized by the name of 





jhe could not violate without forfeiting 


the respect of his own party. There 
was nothing left but to renounce the 
rights which had devolved on him by 
the death of his elder brother. Another 
Council was held, more numerous than 
the preceding one, in London, to whom 
the renunciation was communicated ; and 
the Duke was accordingly acknowledged 
King of Spain by the name and title of 
Charles VII. The renunciation and the 
recognition were in due course notified 
to the Courts of Europe. 

It was during his stay in Paris at this 
period, where he and the Princess occu- 
pied a modest apartment in a quiet street 
near the church of the Madeleine, La 
Rue Chavau-Lagarde, that two friends of 
the writer of these pages,— one of them 
certainly no believer in the doctrine of 
the divine right of kings — were admit- 
ted to an interview with the Duke and 
Duchess of Madrid. They felt much 
sympathy towards the two young persons 
whose family had ruled, not in very re- 
mote times, powerful kingdoms, and who 
were now trying to recover what they and 
so many others considered as their birth- 
right. After waiting for some minutes in 
an ante-room where four or five persons 
were writing at a table, they were received 
by a Spanish nobleman in attendance as 
secretary or chamberlain, who at once 
conducted them to the presence of the 
royal persons whom he addressed as king 
and queen. The Princes were standing 
in the room, a moderately-sized one and 
modestly furnished, when the visitors en- 
tered: they were received with marked 
courtesy. One of them had the advan- 
tage of some experience of Spanish hab- 
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its and manners, from a pretty long resi- 
dence in Spain, and he recognised in the 
Prince the quiet dignity and self-posses- 
sion distinctive of the Spanish gentleman. 
He found him, perhaps contrary to what 
he had expected, of comely presence, 
above the middle height, mer formed, of 
manly bearing, with regular features, 
though not unlike the Spanish Bourbons, 
rather heavy in the lower part of the face, 
dark complexion, expressive black eyes, 
and thick black moustaches. The Prince 
was simply dressed, and without ribbon 
or decoration of any kind. The Princess, 
who wore a plain white dress, was rather 
low in stature, with fair hair and blue 
eyes, remarkable more from the gentle 
and sweet expression which animated 
them than from regularity of features. 
The Prince pointed to the visitors to be 
seated, and then sat down himself by the 
side of his wife. The Princess spoke 
English well, and the Prince, though 
apparently familiar with the language, 
seemed to prefer Spanish or French. 
The conversation was more of a general 
character than anything else, as it might 
appear indiscreet for persons who were 
utter strangers to engage in the compli- 
cated questions of Spanish politics — the 
Salic law, the right of succession, the rev- 
olution of September, the chances of suc- 
cess of the cause in which the Princes 
were so deeply interested —or to let it 
be supposed that the visit was prompted 
by vulgar curiosity, or the wish to obtain 
by indirect means a knowledge of their 
plans in Spain. There was one subject, 
however, on which they spoke without 
reserve. It happened that afew days pre- 
viously the Duke and Duchess of Madrid 
were on the race-ground of the Bois de 
Boulogne, at which the Emperor Napo- 
leon, the Empress Eugenie, and Isabella, 
the dethroned Queen of Spain, were pre- 
sent. When the Queen saw her cousins, 
perhaps for the first time, she advanced 
towards them in a friendly and almost 
affectionate manner, as if to make it ap- 
pear that they were all on the best terms ; 
—as if past wrong had been forgiven and 
forgotten. Indeed there were rumours 
for some weeks in political society in 
Paris that a reconciliation had taken 
place, that a fusion was highly probable, 
that the Duke and Duchess of Madrid 
were disposed to make advances to their 
dethroned cousin, and that the result 
would most likely be the formal recogni- 
tion of her son’s right to the succession 
as established by the Act of Ferdinand 
VII. The Emperor noticed a certain em- 
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barrassment on the part of the Prince and 
Princess at those demonstrations, of a 
feeling which could hardly exist on either 
side ; and with the good-nature and tact 
which distinguished him, rose from his 
place, joined the group, and after some 
minutes’ conversation, offered his arm to 
the portly Queen, and, bowing to the Duke 
and Duchess, led her back to her seat. 
One of the visitors ventured to ask the 
Prince if the version of the affair which 
had appeared in that record of gossip, the 
column of the faits divers of the Paris 
papers was correct, and if there really was 
any probability of a fusion. The reply 
was, that the report of a “fusion” had 
no foundation ; that in respect of “ad- 
vances,” if there were any they came from 
the other side; and that his cousin was 
always regarded by him as a member of 
the royal family, but never as Queen of 
Spain. The conversation then turned on 
England, with which the Prince seemed 
to be well acquainted, and of whose peo- 
ple he spoke with regard and praise. 
The interview lasted half an hour, when 
the visitors asked permission to retire. 
The Prince and Princess rose, and shak- 
ing hands with them, remained standing 
tilt they left the room. The impression 
made by that short interview was highly 
favourable. One of the visitors saw Don 
Carlos but once after that occasion, dur- 
ing his brief stay in Paris; he met him 
by chance at one of the bazaars of the 
Boulevards, buying toys for his children. 
Soon after this interview appeared indi- 
cations that the Carlists were preparing 
for action. Sheps on the Boulevards, 
where military accoutrements are sold, 
began to exhibit in their windows white 
flat cloth caps, the head-dress of the Carl- 
ist soldiers, with the “C. VII.” on the 
large button in the centre; and swords 
with the “ Dios Patria y Rey,” the war- 
cry of the Basque mountaineers, sur- 
mounted by the royal crown of Castile on 
the blade. 

Persons who had frequent intercourse 
with the Duke of Madrid then and since, 
and to whom he usually speaks unreserv- 
edly with respect to his line of conduct 
should he become King of Spain, say that 
he is a good deal amused at the intentions 
attributed to him by the Radical press, 
which describes him as an ignorant youth, 
without experience of the world, of nar- 
row mind and limited intelligence. He 
laughs at the notion, that when on the 
throne he will arrest all intellectual prog- 
ress ; turn colleges into schools for train- 
ing bull-fighters ; re-establish the Inquisi- 
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tion, with some fierce monk at the head of 
it ; be guided in State affairs by no adviser 
but his confessor, —a sly and unscrupu- 
lous Jesuit, of course ; — in a word, repro- 
duce the reign of the last of the Austrian 
line who wore the Spanish crown —the 
Rey Hechizado, the unhappy Charles, 
whose statue, as it stands, or stood not 
long ago, among the line of kings in the 
grand avenue of the Retiro of Madrid, 
one cannot look at without pain and com- 
passion. A Spanish writer, friendly to his 
cause, repeats some of his conversations 
with the Prince, and draws a favourable 
picture of him. “I have no doubt,” he 
says, “that Don Carlos of Bourbon per- 
fectly comprehends that if he mounts the 
throne he must not be the king of any 
one party, but of all Spaniards ; the repre- 
sentative of a Christian monarchy against 
impious demagogues and scoffing infi- 
dels; and the representative of Spanish 
monarchy against foreign usurpation. He 
declares his determination to draw a veil 
over the past, for the follies and crimes 
of other days were in great measure 
owing to the difficulties and disasters of 
the period; he will speak to the people 
the language of truth, which, after all, 
they like most to hear; establish a gov- 
ernment that shall be genuinely national, 
keeping to the old foundation, and raising 
a superstructure in which all national 
opinions and all legitimate interests shall 
find place. ‘There are people who im- 
agine that if I enter Spain it will be in a 
monk’s habit. My dress is like any one 
else’s, and I try to have it as elegant as I 
can. The King of Spain more than ever 
needs the co-operation of all men of mer- 
it and probity in public and in private 
life.’”” He was asked by the same party 
as to his views on religious questions. 
“If I were King of Spain,” he said, “I 
should not tolerate any attempt, direct or 
indirect, to undermine the faith of our 
fathers. Under my reign the Church in 
Spain shall be free, and the spirit of the 
Gospel vivify our institutions and our 
laws. Were I an Englishman, or a 
Frenchman, it is plain that I would ac- 
cept and maintain the freedom of worship 
and religious tolerance. I do not believe 
that Spaniards will ever become Protes- 
tants. They may repudiate, ostensibly, 
all sorts of religious belief, and, out of 
ostentation, even indulge in cynical impi- 
ety. I doubt their sincerity in all this 
bravado ; but supposing them to be sin- 
cere, they will not be Protestants : should 
there be any, they will be at liberty to 
practise their worship in their own homes ; 
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for the habitation of a Spanish citizen 
must be inviolate, and each man master 
under his own roof.” 

The ideas of the Carlist party are set 
forth in a Spanish journal of much abil- 
ity: “ Don Carlos and his loyal support- 
ers contend that the Spanish monarchy 
should be a true monarchy; that the 
King of Spain should be something more 
than a mere symbol, and should occupy 
himself aotivdly with the welfare of the 
governed ; that we should revert to the 
grand foundations of Spanish society, 
and our national laws; that morality, so 
long disregarded and outraged, should 
everywhere prevail,—above all, in the 
Government; that order and public tran- 
quillity should be strictly maintained, and 
the people enjoy true liberty and protec- 
tion ; that professional agitators, fluent of 
speech, noisy and mischievous, should 
not be perpetually preferred to those who 
live by honest labour; that we should 
present ourselves before the world such 
as we have been, such as we might be, 
and such as in reality we are, and as we 
hope we shall continue to be. There is 
not, there cannot be, nor do we wish there 
should be, any thought of persecution for 
the past. There is no desire among any 
of us that the day of regeneration, the 
day of happiness for the country, should 
be a day of mourning. No Spaniard 
should be sent to the scaffold ; no Span- 
iard to a prison; no Spaniard driven into 
exile. Whatever their political acts ma 
have been, the country is wide enoug 
for all. It is absolutely necessary to fin- 
ish once for all with that fatal tendency 
to persecute each other, which in Spain 
has engendered revolutionary ideas. The 
royal mantle is ample enough to protect 
all; and a monarch is never more worthy 
of being so than when he pronounces the 
noble words — reparation and oblivion.” 

The French invasion of 1808 was not, 
however, wholly without benefit to Spain, 
for it first developed the meliorations 
which had been growing up unperceived. 
Enlightened patriots reminded the nation 
of the rights which belonged to it, and 
which it had lost, and that its union was 
for national regeneration, not less than 
for national defence. The appeal was re- 
sponded to enthusiastically by those to 
whom it was addressed ; and for six years 
elective assemblies, representing the cap- 
tive monarch, governed all those parts of 
the country that were out of the reach of 
French bayonets. When Ferdinand was 
restored to Spain, from his prison at Va- 
lengay, he found that the events of the 
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war had made considerable inroads on 
the moral and material power of.the cler- 
gy, though their influence was still great 
with those in whose hands the executive 
authority rested. The King, who, as well 
as his family, had suffered so much from 
the consequences of the French Revolu- 
tion, feared that any diminution of the 
regal authority would produce similar ef- 
fects at home ; and he listened readily to 
the persons who urged the necessity of 
abolishing the Cortes as constituted at 
Cadiz, and of establishing absolute gov- 
ernment. The clergy were, according to 
popular belief, the authors and advisers 
of these measures. Nothing is more 
likely, but it should not be inferred that 
Ferdinand VII. was an unreasoning in- 
strument in their hands. He was by no 
means the fool he was generally repre- 
sented and many believed him to be. 
His occupations during his exile at Va- 
lengay may not have been highly intel- 
lectual; but the stories told about his 
spending his time in designing and em- 
broidering silk and velvet robes for the 
images of the saints, were inventions to 
amuse the vulgar. Ferdinand, however, 
needed but little advice and little pres- 
sure to get rid of institutions which in 
his eyes contained too much of the rev- 
olutionary leaven: in his mind revolution 
was inseparable from the excesses which 
it had produced in the country of his cap- 
tivity ; and though circumstances might 
oblige him to carry it fair for a while with 
men to whom, after all, he owed the pres- 
ervation of his crown, he dreaded the 
founders of liberty who would at one 
bound reach the greatest distance from 
the institutions which had formerly been 
the instruments of government. The dis- 
favour in which he had been held at 
Court, the hatred which Maria Louisa, 
his mother, openly manifested to him, 
and his avowed hostility to her rapacious 
favourite, who was detested by the peo- 
ple of Madrid, had gained him a certain 
popularity, perhaps more than his per- 
sonal merits entitled him to: and this 
popularity became intense from the man- 
ner in which he and his brothers had 
been kidnapped by the French general, 
and sent to France. It is fair to say that 
Ferdinand was not insensible to the evils 
which the former reign had brought upon 
the country. A few years after his resto- 
ration, he began to understand the expe- 
diency of moderation, and of administra- 
tive reform. He was not so entirely 

assive in the hands of the priests as to 

e deterred from authorizing taxes on 
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certain portions of Church property; nor 
so inflexible a foe to progress as not to 
encourage improvements in education 
and industry. Indeed he was tending so 
much in that direction, that whereas it 
was the “ Liberals ” who formerly plotted 
against him, it was now the extreme party 
on the other side ; and among the “ Apos- 
tolicals,” as the Spanish reactionists of 
that day were called, were to be found the 
most dangerous enemies of a king “ taint- 
ed with Liberalism.” The ultra-Royalists 
laboured so diligently and so zealously, 
that, in 1827, bodies of men rose in arms 
in Catalonia, with the deliberate design, 
though not generally avowed, of forcing 
him to abdicate, and of placing his broth- 
er, Don Carlos, whose opinions were 
more in accordance with theirs, on the 
throne. Those men were not satisfied 
with the abolition of the Constitution ; 
nor with the violation of the pledges ac- 
cepted by him after the mutiny of the 
army of Cadiz, on his restoration by the 
French army under the Duke d’Angou- 
léme in 1823. The insurrection in Cata- 
lonia was soon put down. 

Ferdinand VII. was not more the ob- 
ject of vituperation during his lifetime 
on the part of the Liberals, than he has 
been, since his death, on that of the ex- 
treme Royalists, for what they call the 
“arbitrary will,” by which, on his death- 
bed, he bequeathed the crown to his eld- 
est daughter, and thus despoiled his 
brother, Don Carlos, of his birthright, 
and committed the greater crime of leav- 
ing to his people a civil war not less de- 
structive than that which had placed the 
founder of. his dynasty on the throne. 
They absolutely deny his right to repeal 
a law “ which had lorfg existed in Spain 
as a fundamental law —a law wise and 
productive of so much good to the na- 
tion ; a law dictated by consummate pru- 
dence, and the immense benefits of which 
the blindness of political _ passion only 
cannot discern.” Such is the substance, 
and, indeed, the words of the accusation 
made by the partisans of Don Carlos. 

But the fact is, that the law thus high- 
ly praised — namely, the Salic law, which 
excludes females from the succession — 
was unknown to Spain when Spain was 
in the height of glory and power. The 
defenders of a “ Catholic King” will not 
dispute that among the most illustrious 
sovereigns of their country were the sov- 
ereigns who gained that title by the con- 

uest of Grenada from the Moors; and 
that Isabella, the Catholic Jar excellence, 
was Queen of Castile zz her own right, 
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as her husband, Ferdinand V,, was King 
of Aragon; and that by their marriage 
the two kingdoms were united. They 
cannot deny that Charles V. of Germany, 
and first of Spain, inherited his Spanish 
dominions, not from his father, the Arch- 
duke of Austria, but from his mother 
ty daughter of Ferdinand and Isa- 

ella, according to the order of succes- 
sion existing in the country; and that 
Spain not only did not incur any of the 
risks which the advocates of the Salic 
law deem inevitable under female rule, 
but that it stood higher under the con- 
querors of the Moors and under the 
—_ emperor who ended his days in the 

onastery of Yuste, than it has ever 
stood since the accession of the Bour- 
bons. The real “ innovation” was, in 
point of fact, the Salic law. That law, 
deemed so precious by Carlists, was in- 
troduced by Philip of Anjou, not on ac- 
count of any good that would accrue to 
Spain, but simply because it was the law 
in France. As for any advantage to 
Spain, no occasion ever occurred for mak- 
ing the experiment from the time of 
Philip V. to that of Ferdinand VII., the 
male succession continuing unbroken — 
Philip V., Louis I., Ferdinand VI., 
Charles III., Charles IV., and Ferdinand 
VII. 

Neither is it true that Ferdinand VII. 
altered the succession by an “arbitrary 
will” in his last moments. The change, 
or rather the reversion to the ancient 
law which Spaniards only knew, was the 
act of his predecessor. It was adopted 
with the sanction of his Council convoked 
for that purpose ; and its promulgation 
was delayed only in consequence of the 
alarm spread everywhere by the precur- 
sors of the great revolution in the neigh- 
bouring kingdom. It was the execution 
of that enactment which Ferdinand di- 
rected to be carried out; and he did so 
not on his deathbed, but before the birth 
of his daughter, afterwards Isabella II., 
while he was yet ignorant whether the 
child to be born to him would bea son 
or a daughter, and while he was in the 
enjoyment of all the mental faculties he 
ever possessed. He may, too, have been 
moved by a desire to save the country 
from the convulsion into which the in- 
tolerant Apostolicals—who had, since 
his tendency to reform, ever conspired 
against him— might throw it. What 
really occurred in his first illness, which 
then was thought his last, was the forcing 
him to put his hand to the instrument 
which revoked the previous one, and 
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which, when he recovered from the leth- 
argy which was thought to be his last 
agony, he indignantly repudiated. 

It is curious that people who profess 
to be scandalized at the means employed 
to make him alter the succession in fa- 
vour of his daughter, forget the violence 
exercised on Charles II. to make him 
bequeath his dominions, which were still 
vast, to the grandson of Louis XIV.,, 
when it was well known that the object 
of his preference, not extraordinary for 
one who drew his origin from the house 
of Austria, was the Archduke Charles. 
The King, hastening to a premature 
grave, was tortured by intriguers who 
never left him a day’s repose, and who 
added fresh pangs to the anguish of his 
latter days. The Queen, whom Charles 
rather feared than loved —at least, not 
loved as he loved his first wife —took 
the part of the imperial house to which 
she was allied —and the King’s confes- 
sor and the majority of the ministers made 
common cause with her. The partisans 
of Philip of Anjou were Porto Carrero, 
Archbishop of Toledo, the first ecclesias- 
tical dignitary of Spain; and the Duke 
of Harcourt, Ambassador of France. The 
King was frightened into believing that 
he was possessed by an evil spirit, and 
persuaded to subject himself to the ter- 
rible ceremony of exorcism. By these 
means the obnoxious confessor was got 
rid of ; and in one of those popular in- 
surrections, frequent then as now in 
Madrid, occasioned by a scarcity of pro- 
visions, the hostile ministers, whom the 
mob accused of criminal negligence, were 
driven from their places. The persecu- 
tion carried on by this faction did not 
cease even when Charles thought his last 
hourcome. He was told that he must re- 
nounce all hope of salvation; for the 
man who left this world despoiling his 
relations of their right, abandoning his 
subjects to civil wars, and conscious of 
the enormity of his crime, could cherish 
no such hope. His mind, feeble as his 
body, gave way. He could hardly hold 
the pen which was thrust into his hand, 
and, with his eyes full of tears, he 
scrawled his name to the testament. 

This is but a brief and imperfect 
sketch of the arts practised by,men, de- 
void of pity or remorse, to extort from 
the miserable prince the will which gave 
the crown to the ancestor of Don Carlos, 
Duke of Madrid. There is no analogy 
between Charles II. and Ferdinand VIL., 
even supposing the will of Ferdinand to 
be an arbitrary act;—the one utterly 
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pane in mind and body, believing 
imself in the grasp of the Demon —the 
other, conscious of what he was doing, 
reverting to the old law and custom of 
Spain, and without as yet knowing 
whether the heir to the throne would be 
male or female. When the partisans of 


the cause of the Duke of Madrid talk! 


about the last moments of Ferdinand 
VII., and the means employed to procure 
the repeal of the law of succession, they 
show ignorance of facts, or attach little 
importance to the iniquitous contrivances 
to wring from the last king of the Aus- 
trian dynasty the signature which gave 
his kingdom to a family he hated. And 
those who dwell on the civil war which 
afflicted Spain for seven years, forget that 
the long and bloody struggle known as 
the “‘ War of Succession” was the direct 
and immediate consequence of the testa- 
ment of Charles II. 

No ; —the ground on which the Duke 
of Madrid must take his stand is not ab- 
stract right, but necessity. Spain owes 
her present decay to the grasping ambi- 
tion and treachery of men who have 
sprung into notice since the former civil 
war ; and to the wild ravings of vulgar 
demagogues, the degradation into which 
she now is fallen, and the lowest depth of 
which it is to be feared she has not yet 
reached. How long such a state of 
things will last no one can determine. 
But the cry is even now beginning to be 
heard, that one stern will that would be 
likely to restore something like order is 
far preferable to orgies like those which 
have been enacted in Malaga, Cartha- 
gena, Alcoy, Barcelona, and other places, 
and which are allowed to pass with im- 
punity. We do not know whether the 
Duke of Madrid is destined to be the 
liberator of Spain, but at all event no one 
of greater promise among royal persons 
has as yetappeared. The Duke of Aosta 
was taken as a Jis-aller by amere faction, 
was accepted by a majority of the Cortes, 
and borne for a while by the nation who 
had never heard of him before, and who 
had no motive for loving or for hating 
him. If he acted rashly in accepting, he 
acted judiciously in resigning, the crown. 
For Spain he was too good, and yet not 
good enough. In personal merits he was 
perhaps not inferior to any of the Span- 
ish Bourbons since Philip V. ; but he had 
one great drawback, for which no merits 
could make up —he was not a Spaniard ; 
he knew nothing of the habits and man- 
ners of Spaniards, and probably had very 
little sympathy with them. 
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There are several generals who regret 
their defection in ’68, and who would 
make an attempt for the son of Queen 

Isabella, who, at all events, is innocent of 
the errors of his mother; but what can 
‘they do? There is no army to rely upon ; 
but if a few regiments could be got to- 
gether by such means as used to be em- 
ployed by the Narvaezes, O’Donnells, 
Prims, Serranos, &c., it is certain that 
Don Alfonso’s name would have been 
heard of before this. Zsfata conhonra / 
was the cry which the authors of the in- 
surrection — “all honourable men” — 
sent forth in Cadiz against the sovereign 
whose commission they bore, to whom 
they vowed allegiance to almost the last 
moment, and against whom they led the 
army at whose head they had been placed 
by her. The unfortunate sovereign, hur- 
ried to ruin by perfidious friends as well 
as by open enemies, fell, betrayed by 
many, pitied by some and helped by 
none. Six or seven years ago, any one 
who affirmed that Carlism was not utterly 
extinguished in the country where it so 
long had its seat—that the fire was still 
alive under the ashes, and would again 
burst forth — would have been laughed at 
as a fool. Even when Isabella crossed 
from Irun to Hendaye in September 1868, 
there were but few Carlists disposed to 
rouse themselves from their long inac- 
tion. Before twelve months elapsed they 
had greatly multiplied. In March 1870 
they were counted by thousands, old and 
young ; Carlists of the eve, and Carlists 
of the morrow; Carlists who accepted with- 
out hesitation the political faith of their 
fathers ; Carlists who were so from con- 
viction; and others who, sincerely lib- 
eral, and till then the foes of Carlism, 
preferred a strong monarchy to living at 
the mercy of military adventurers, flashy 
orators, unprincipled demagogues, the 
dregs of the populace. What progress 
the cause has made since then it is need- 
less to say; but after all that has oc- 
curred, we are not sure that the day is far 
distant when the Duke of Madrid will 
hoist his flag on the walls of some im- 
portant city, or some important seaport. 
Between a dangerous malady and conva- 
lescence there is an interval of crisis. 
The revolution is the crisis of Spain just 
now ;— where is the hand that shall re- 
store her to health ? 

The elder Don Carlos had three sons 
by his first marriage with Maria Fran- 
cisca of aa. gy pe ns Carlos, Juan, 
and Fernando. An attempt was made by 
them in 1845 to recommence the struggle, 
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and failed. In 1855 Don Carlos, who, 
during his exile, assumed the title of 
Count of Molina, died, and his rights de- 
volved on his eldest son, the Count of 
Montemolin. The history of this Prince 
is brief and sad. A second effort was 
made in Spain in which he took part. It 
failed, and he fell into the hands of his 
enemies. On giving his word not to re- 
peat the attempt, he was released by 
order of his cousin, Queen Isabella, and 
returned to Trieste. Soon after, he, his 
wife, and his brother, Don Fernando, 
died within a very short time of each 
other ; and public opinion attributed their 
death to poison. Their mother-in-law — 
Don Carlos had married the sister of his 
first wife—declared to all who ques- 
tioned her that there was no foundation 
for the rumour and that they fell victims 
to an epidemic which was then prevalent 
in Trieste, and which, in their case, was 
aggravated by mental suffering. The 
surviving son, Juan, married, as we 
have said, to the Archduchess Beatrix, 
yielded without difficulty to the coun- 
cils of the Legitimist leaders, and re- 
nounced his claims in favour of his 
eldest son, Don Carlos of Bourbon and 
Este, known to the public as Duke of 
Madrid, and since the 3d of October last 
acknowledged by his partisans as King 
Charles VII. of Spain. “This noble 
Prince,” says a Carlist writer, “ born in 
exile and nursed in adversity, has as ex- 
amples before him in his own family, — 
the es faith and generosity of his 
grandfather; the abnegation and high- 
mindedness of Maria Francisca; the 
goodness of heart and the love of Spain 
of the second wife of Don Carlos, who is 
still revered by his grandchildren ; the 
filial respect of his uncles, Carlos and 
Fernando; and all the virtues of that 
model of womankind his mother, the 
Archduchess Beatrix.” 

In the early part of 1872 the Duke of 
Madrid entered Spain, and issued his ap- 
peal to the Spanish people. Some few 
thousands responded to it with the cry of 
“Viva Carlos VII!” But the movement 
was premature. The mass of the Basque 
genera though undoubtedly favoura- 

le to the cause, were indifferently sup- 


plied with arms and ammunition — and 
without arms and ammunition enthusiasm 


was useless. Few had arms of preci- 
sion; many the old flint muskets, that 
had probably done service in the same 
mountains during the former war; and 
hundreds joined armed, like the White- 
boys of Ireland in other days, with pitch- 
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forks, scythes, or poles with spikes at 
the end —not very formidable weapons 
against Chassepots and Remington’s ; 
and the uniform they wore consisted 
mostly of the cast-off clothing of the 
French gardes mobiles, which their agents 
contrived to pick up in Bayonne and the 
other towns of the frontier. For some 
time they kept up a sort of desultory war- 
fare ; there was an occasional raid, a pre- 
datory excursion, often successful ; but 
whatever advantage they obtained here 
and there was more than counterbalanced 
by the defeat of Orosquieta, and the de- 
composition of the regular army had not 
-_ reached the point at which soldiers 
ecome more formidable to their friends, 
to their own commanders, and to defence- 
less populations, than they are to the 
enemy they are sent to combat. Had 
the Duke of Madrid, who was present at 
that affair, been killed or taken pris- 
oner, the cause was probably lost for 
ever. The subsequent surrender and 
the convention between the leading Carl- 
ists and Serrano, in Biscay, considered 
as a proof of complete discomfiture, was 
a still more terrible blow. There was no 
help for it. The defeated bands hid 
their arms, and dispersed in all direc- 
tions. The Duke of Madrid disappeared 
as if he had melted away in the mists of 
Lecumberri, or as if the earth had opened 
and swallowed him. _ It is almost a truism 
that the unfortunate seldom find indul- 
gence, or even common justice from the 
world, whether their misfortune is owing 
to themselves or to circumstances be- 
yond their power to control. Comments 
were made by enemies, and, it must be 
said, by friends, on that strange disap- 
pearance. It was plain that the first 
combat he was personally engaged in 
had given him enough, and more than 
enough, of campaigning. Sarcasm and 
ridicule were heaped upon him by some 
who (according to their own account) 
were preparing to join him, but for con- 
duct which contrasted strangely with his 
declaration (recorded by Carlist writers,) 
that he would fire his revolver into any 
man who should stand before him in 
action to screen him from danger, but 
who was now frightened by the first bul- 
let that whistled by his ears.* The more 


* One writer of decided Carlist views relates that, be- 
fore hostilities commenced, some of the chiefs did their 
best to dissuade him, for obvious reasons, from being 
under fire. And when the superior officers were dis- 
cussing in his presence the plan of campaign— “‘ Say 
what you will,” the Duke observed, ‘“‘but remember 
that I am resolved to enter Spain, and in Spain to win 
a crown or to find a grave. Nay, more,” he 
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charitable concluded that he had be- 
haved well, but had been severely wound- 
ed on that day, and was unable to take 
the field for a long time; some whis- 
pered that he had died of the wound. 
Except a very few who were in the 
secret, people knew no way of account- 
ing for the totaleclipse. They suggested 
unpleasant comparisons between him 
and his grandfather,—no dashing war- 
rior, after all, but who yet remained in 
Spain during the greater part of the war, 
and quitted it only when he had no 
longer an army. It was forgotten, how- 
ever, that the rising for the elder Don 
Carlos was, at the very outset, far more 
general and far more formidable, both as 
to numbers and leaders, than the present 
one has yet become ; and that Zumalacar- 
reguy, who commanded in chief in the 
north, had already made much progress 
in the organization of his forces, and was 
already in possession of several import- 
ant places when the Pretender appeared 
in the field, with the best wishes and 
sympathies, and indeed with material aid, 
from European Powers. An incident 
also occurred which led the Carlists of 
that day to believe that their cause had 
the sympathy of the English Govern- 
ment. In April 1835 an envoy was sent 
to Zumalacarreguy’s headquarters to ne- 


gotiate a convention between the bellige- 
rents with a view to put an end to the 


shooting of prisoners. The arrangement 
was concluded, and it did, in the first 
instance, diminish the effusion of. blood ; 
but its consequences, in a political point 
of view, were not without injury to the 
cause of the Queen. The mission was 
accredited to both parties, insurgents 
and army, and was considered by the 
former as a sort of recognition by the 
English Cabinet ; and during the nego- 
tiation the Carlist general was placed on 
an equality with the commander-in-chief 
of Isabella’s army. The members of the 
mission, too, were believed to entertain 
a preference for Don Carlos himself, and 
the most favourable opinion of the supe- 
riority of his troops. From all this it was 
inferred that the Cabinet of that day felt 
a strong partiality to the cause. 

The Duke of Madrid had no such ad- 
vantage when the war began, nor has he 


showing them a beautifully-mounted revolver, “this 
weapon is a gift from a dear friend, which I highly 
value; and I declare that the contents are for the first 
man among you who, during the combat, dares to pre- 
sent himseif before me. If I fall, my brother Alfonso 
will, I trust, pick up the crown; it will be stained with 
my blood, but the stains will make it more precious. 
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such advantages now. The efforts of 
his partisans were for some time merely 
tentative : their bands were few in num- 
ber; imperfectly armed and clothed; 
they were in possession of no town ; and 
had no funds except what were drawa 
from private sources, or what they could 
levy from a hostile municipality. If he 
fell into the hands of the enemy, or was 
slain, the war was over almost before it 
had begun. It was said that he had, 
after much hesitation, yielded to the 
wishes of his advisers to keep out of the 
way until some progress had been made 
—until there were sufficient means to 
insure his safety, and protect him from 
an ambuscade or a coup de main. 

In one respect, indeed, the Duke of 
Madrid has been favoured more than his 
grandfather. During the former war 
there was no Republic, and no Republi- 
cans except speculative ones. It merely 
was a question for discussion which can- 
didate had the best title to the throne ; 
— whether the one who relied on right 
divine, or the one whose claims had been 
accepted by the great bodies of the State ; 
by grandees and deputies assembled in 
the Cortes for that express purpose ; or 
whether the Constitution should be more 
or less liberal;—but the Monarchy 
itself was not called in question. The 
accession of the Duke of Aosta did some- 
thing to promote Carlism, but it is the 
five or six months of Republicanism 
which have gained many, who, till then, 
would have recoiled from an alliance with 
it, and which have given it such an im- 
pulse as to make people believe that its 
triumph is only a question of time. In- 
deed, crimes like those perpetrated at 
Alcoy, Carthagena, Malaga, and else- 
where, have produced their effect on 
moderate Republicans who even till now 
imagined that a Republic was not neces- 
sarily a régime of disorder. Those who 
deluded themselves with the notion that 
under the new system Spain would be- 
come a terrestrial paradise, who spoke 
in admiration of the pacific manner in 
which the transmission of power was ef- 
fected, now join the sentimental politi- 
cians of Madrid in asking pardon of God 
and man for what they have done, or al- 
lowed to be done. The Republicans did 
not doubt for a moment of the speedy de- 
struction of Carlism; it is the Republic 
that has given new strength to it, by the 
disorganization of the army they relied 
upon to crush it. The Republicans were 
to make wonderful reforms in finances, 
and restore public credit: it is under the 
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Republic that financial difficulties have 
increased to such an extent that na- 
tional bankruptcy would seem inevitable. 
Whilst in the northern provinces Carlism 
is extending rapidly, in the south the Re- 
public has set loose the savage passions 
of a mob who acknowledge obedience to 
none but that mysterious tribunal, the 
Internationale. In the beginning, the 
more fastidious men of the party fell into 
the same delusion as their prototypes of 
France, and flattered themselves that by 
the influence with which their talents, 
their education, and their social position 
invested them, they could easily control 
the perverse instincts of the multitude. 
They even doubted the existence of such 
instincts ; and Castelar would repeat the 
declaration of tearful Jules Favre as to 
Paris, that in Madrid, Barcelona, Grena- 
da, Valencia, Alcoy, Carthagena, there 
was no populace, but only the people. 
When every one had all but forgotten 
the Duke of Madrid, — while people were 
wondering that he made no sign, or tired 
of guessing in which of the three or four 
houses near the frontier he was hiding, 
or believed that he was dead—at al 
events, that his career had been cut short 
in some way or other — and were puzzled 
to know for what object there was a man 
still in arms for him,—all at once the 
news came that the Prince was again in 
Spain ; that he had entered the first vil- 
lage in Navarre by the old familiar route 
of Ainhoa, the last French village ; that 
he was received, as he stepped across 
the frontier that summer’s morning, by 
the Marquis of Valdespina and his sons, 
a the faithful veteran Lizaraga, and other 
chiefs, at the head of 2000 stalwart men, 
armed and equipped, assembled to wel-! 
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unprecedented and wonderful in its success; 
and while suffering under constant privations 
and fatigues, you have asked for nothing but 
arm 


S. 
These I have endeavoured to procure for 
ou, and my efforts have not been totally fruit- 
ess. That duty being performed by me so 
far as it was in my power, I am now here to 
perform another most grateful to my heart. I 
come to combat by your side for God and our 
country! Iam not the man to stand by with 
arms folded, looking on, an idle spectator, on 
account of political considerations, while this 
heroic struggle is going on. 

I pity and deplore the blindness of the 
army that is opposed to us; it does not appre- 
ciate you, and it does not know me. But you 
and I are ready to receive all with open arms 
when in calmer moments they reflect that the 
standard of the Monarchy is the standard 
under which Spain won glory and honour; 
that the standard of the true Monarchy is 
mine—the standard of Legitimacy po | of 


| Right ! 


But since this is not yet so, it remains for 
us to put down by force the impious and 
destructive revolution which sustains itself by 
violence. 

It is with feelings too deep for words that I 
accept the sincere homage of your enthusiastic 
fidelity. It is with indescribable emotion that 
I tread once more the noble soil of Navarre, 
and that I address this expression of gratitude 
to the _— defenders of a cause which is 
founded in justice, and the accents of my 
friendly voice to all Spaniards. 


Spain loudly calls upon you to save her : — 
Volunteers, forward ! 
Spain cries to us that she is in the throes of 
death : — 
Volunteers to the front —iet us hasten to 
save her ! 
CARLOS, 
ZUGURAMURDI, 16¢h Fuly 1873. 


In the accounts of the reception of the 


come the Prince who was restored to Prince by the population of these villages, 
them in different circumstances from there may be, as on such occasions there 
those in which he had left them after generally is, some exaggeration. Yet it 
Orosquieta ; that he first of all complied 38 not incredible nor surprising that the 
with the religious observances customary veterans, and the sons of the veterans, of 
with Spanish sovereigns on returning to Navarre and Guipuzcoa, who fought so 
their homes after a long ora short ab- long for the grandfather, and who have 
sence ; that in the village church of Zu- never wavered in their fidelity, after so 
uramurdia 7e Deum was sung for the Many pa and so many vicissitudes, to 
iving, and a Reguéem for those who had the religious and political faith of their 
fallen ; and, finally, that he issued the fol- fathers, and who love order, should give 


lowing proclamation on the day of his @ hearty welcome to the Prince who pre- 
arrival : ; sents himself as the protector of both. 


, ‘ ‘ ‘ | But a short time since few would have 

Ps iu eating Oo ethan imagined that the representative of Ab- 
’ * ° 7 

listened to the voice of Spain in her mortal a would y- 3 ee ree of es 
agony, and, confident of your courage and former foes as their deliverer from the 
our loyalty, 1 once more come among you. Most hateful of all despotisms, the des- 
al as you are in resources, but rich in faith potism of the demagogue. While there 
and heroism, you have carried on a campaign 1S anarchy everywhere, on sea as on land 
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for the crews of the ships of war who 
have mutinied have only executed the 
lesson. taught them by Topete in the 
waters of Cadiz five years ago, and have 
even bettered the instruction — the Carl- 
ists continue, at least up to the date at 
which we write, to make steady progress. 
They frequently receive supplies of arms 
and ammunition, — not, as before, smug- 

led on dark nights through passes of the 
Foeanens, but in the open day, almost 
within sight of important towns, and at 
two musket-shots from military posts. 
Very recently a steamer landed at seven 
o’clock in the morning a cargo of four 
thousand muskets at the mouth of the 
Bidassoa, a few hundred yards from the 
town of Fontarabia, and small boats em- 
ployed in the operation were openly en- 

ged by the insurgents. While one 
Coir drawn up on the beach protected 
the landing, another of over two thousand 
men was Stationed on the summit of Cape 
Higuer, to prevent any interference on 
the part of the volunteer force of Fonta- 
rabia. But the Carlists are now so con- 
fident that they do not seem to apprehend 
anything from the inhabitants of these 
mountains. 


From The Pall Mall Gazette. 
INDIAN AND GERMAN FORESTS. 


WITH an extraordinarily damp climate 
and plenty of barren soil in the northern 
parts of the island, we have left our 
woods very much to the care of nature, 
while we have fed our fires from our coal- 
fields and peat mosses, and imported the 
better part of our timber. It is true that 
some proprietors, more enlightened than 
their neighbours, have been borrowing 
ideas from systems practised on the Con- 
tinent, and introducing a certain method 
into their forest management. The su- 

erintendents of Crown domains — nota- 

ly at Windsor and in the New Forest — 
have been setting examples of advance in 
the same direction. But it was only as 
they became alive to the state of matters 
in India that the Government took up 
forestry in earnest. The population of 
India depends on its forests almost en- 
tirely, and as these extended over an 
enormous area, it seemed never to have 
occurred to any one that their resources 
could be anything but inexhaustible. 
However, the alarm at last was given, 
and that illusion was suddenly dispelled. 
It was found that the most wanton waste 
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had made ravages which could hardly 
be repaired in generations: the people 
hacked timber when they wanted it, with- 
out any regard to housing the supply; 
devastation by fires was frequent ; there 
were forest nomadic tribes who kept 
capriciously clearing fresh spaces by in- 
cendiarism whenever it pleased them to 
change their dwelling-places; in short, 
destruction was proceeding apace, and 
the authorities did not interpose a mo- 
ment too soon. Fortunately, when they 
did interpose, they interposed to some 
purpose, and aregular forest staff has 
been established, directed by eminently 
capable men. It was necessary, however, 
to educate the men who were to be 
placed in charge. In India forestry was 
an unknown art, and even in this country 
it had been very much neglected. But 
in France considerable attention had 
always been paid to it, while in Northern 
Germany it has been cultivated as a 
science. Accordingly young men des- 
tined for the Indian forest service have 
been sent to educate themsel-es in the 
German forest schools, for in German 
precept and practice go hand in hand, 
while more experienced officials have 
gone thither to make their observations 
and to pick up what hints they can to 
carry back for application in India. It is 
to this policy that we owe the reports of 
Captain Walker, Deputy Conservator of 
the Madras Forests, which have been 
lately published. His reports are the 
fruits of a forest tour undertaken in the 
course of last summer, which extended 
over four months and a half, and carried 
him through forests in Hanover, Prussia, 
Saxony, Bavaria, Austria, and Baden. 
We may observe by the way that they 
are supplemented by a paper by Dr. 
Brandis, offering valuable suggestions on 
the professional studies of forest officers 
on leave. 

We imagine few people have formed a 
conception of the extent of the remains 
of the vast forest that once stretched 
itself all over Germany. In Hanover 
alone, Captain Walker tells us, there are 
goo,000 acres of wood under State man- 
agement; while nearly a fourth part of 
the area of Prussia is in forest, although 
the half of that is in private hands. As 
is well known, the forest administration 
in particular districts has long been 
famous, especially in Thuringia and the 
Hartz mountains. In North Germany 
generally the responsibilities are allotted 
in districts among a carefully organized 
body of officials, presided over by a 
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Forstdirektor, who fills the post of com- 
mander-in-chief. The appointments are 
fairly remunerated as remuneration goes 
in Germany; and they are so eagerly 
sought after that candidates will remain 
on their probation for years at their own 


cost, or with moderate and precarious 


pay, in the hope of being regularly en- 
rolled in the corps at last. In Austria 
things are on a somewhat different footing. 
The Austrian forests are magnificent — so 
magnificent, indeed, that the people have 
been in the way of taking liberties with 
them, just like our own Indian subjects, 
and the forests management has been neg- 
lected. Now they have changed all that, 
and the State is doing its best to repair 
the consequences of its negligence. But 
as yet the Austrian forest service is com- 
paratively in its infancy, and the pay is 
very indifferent. We may give an idea 
of what the system is when fairly organ- 
ized by taking Hanover as an illustration. 
In Hanover the staff consists of the 
forest director and over-forest master ; 
20 forest masters in charge of divisions, 
who constitute a council of management ; 
112 over-foresters in charge of districts ; 
403 assistant foresters ; 343 under-forest- 
ers, besides occasional labourers, who 
are employed as their services are 
wanted. A check is established on the 
finances by appointing a cash-keeper to 
each district; the gross income is esti- 
mated approximately at £300,000, while 
the expenditure amounts to £128,000. 
Even in North Germany it is only com- 
paratively recently that many of the for- 
ests have been worked to the best ad- 
vantage. They had been hampered with 
troublesome rights of common and servi- 
tudes, which gave communities and pri- 
vate persons a claim to take liberties 
with the wood, while much damage was 
done by exercising the rights of grazing 
out of place and season. It has been the 
more recent policy of the Government to 
buy up all these rights, dealing very lib- 
erally with the people, and Captain 
Walker points out that measures of this 
kind are absolutely necessary in India. 
But even after acquiring these rights the 
Government do all in their power to make 
the forest lands generally useful. Where 
the — of the trees places them be- 
yond the reach of injury, cattle are freely 
admitted, and in all cases where it is 
practicable the woods are thrown open 
for recreation. As for the foresters, 
even in the lower ranks, they are highly 
educated in their special line. They are 
not only at home in the more immedi- 
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ately practical branches, but they under- 
stand all about diseases and _ insect 
plagues and the remedies for them. Of 
merely mechanical woodcraft they are 
masters. In the Black Forest especially, 
Captain Walker, with all his Indian ex- 
perience, marvelled at the adroitness 
with which they managed to bring down 
great trees, so that in their fall they 
should not injure the saplings. Then 
they have certain tools in use, simple 
enough in appearance, but which are ex- 
ceedingly useful in their practised hands, 
and which might be adopted with ad- 
vantage in England or in India. The 
krempe, for instance, something between 
an adze and a pickaxe, is one which lays 
fast hold of the trunks and exerts an ex- 
traordinary leverage ; and by the aid of 
the krempe and arope or two Captain 
Walker has seen half a dozen men do 
such work as they use elephants for in 
India. 

We shall not trouble our readers with 
the valuable technical information Cap- 
tain Walker collected as to methods of 
rotation, clearing, cutting, sowing, plant- 
ing out, &c. What is of more general 
interest is his account of his visit to the 
Prince Furstenberg’s forest at Rippoldau 
in the Grand Duchy of Baden. The for- 
est is opened up in all directions bya 
regular system of roads arranged in two 
classes. The first of these is twice the 
width of the other and carefully con- 
structed with solid masonry, wooden 
bridges, &c. But most curious are the 
“ Riesen,” or slips, down which the timber 
is shot to the streams, and the artificial 
modes of floating the interminable rafts. 
The slips at Rippoldau are about six feet 
wide, and pieces of wood or rollers are 
placed along them at intervals of a couple 
of feet. The trough is formed of smooth 
timber stripped of its bark, so that there 
shall be little friction on the stems as they 
glide down it. Where the curve is too 
sharp the slip is disposed at something 
approaching aright angle ; and the trunk 
which has been shot so far is turned by 
means of the krempe, and then launched 
forward ona fresh start. Three hundred 
stems can be sent down one of those slips 
ina single day. As for the mode of float- 
ing the timber, that must be seen to be 
believed, as Captain Walker remarks. 
The little mountain stream is cleared of 
its boulders, and its bed prepared with 
pieces of cross-timber as the “ Riesen ” 
are. The water is dammed back in res- 
ervoirs, and, strange to say, the floating 
takes place when the stream is unusually 
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low. The floss or float consists of stems 
of full-grown trees loosely knotted to- 
gether at the ends by ropes of bark, and 
the length of the whole float is frequently 
2,000 feet. “ My first impression,” says 
Captain Walker, “when I saw the float 
oss «ae zigzag in the bed of a moun- 
tain stream, was that it was simply impos- 
sible that they could ever be floated, still 
less steered down the stream with all its 
windings and over the locks and rocks 
which occurred pretty frequently.” The 
front consists of two or three stems 
abreast, with a prow formed like the bow 
of awhale boat. “When all is ready, the 
water from above is let loose, and the 
raft or rafts which have hitherto been ly- 
ing in the bed of the stream, which has 
probably not more than a foot of water in 
it, begins to float a little, but it is not let 
go until about two-thirds of the water has 
passed. .. . . When let go it is exceed- 
ingly curious to see the forward part dart 
off at the rate of five or six miles an hour, 
and the several pieces or links which have 
been lying zigzag and more or less high 
and dry, gradually uncoil themselves and 
follow in its wake, till the whole dashes 
along apparently uncontrolled.” Strange 
to say, sometimes when the decline is 
steep, the raft travels faster than the 
water, but if the stoppages are not too 
frequent, it can do its fifty miles in a day. 
When it arrives at the Kinzig it is broken 
up and formed into those large rafts which 
are familiar to all travellers on the Rhine. 
In short, these reports of Captain Walk- 
er’s will be found to combine entertain- 
ment with instruction, and had we more 
space to devote to them, we should invite 
our readers to accompany him on his 
excursions in the Scotch and English 
forests. 


From The Pall Mall Gazette. 
THE FOURTH OF SEPTEMBER. 


THE Fourth of September is a dis- 
heartening anniversary for Frenchmen. 
It recalls an opportunity in some respects 
greatly used but in others greatly missed ; 
and, unfortunately, in so far as it was 
used, it has to all appearance left no re- 
- sult behind it, while, in so far as it was 
missed, it already fills a page of French 
history and may fill many more. The 
Revolution which took the place of the 
Empire was in part a military and in part 
a political act. The citizens of Paris 
found themselves without a Government 
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at the moment when the only barrier be- 
tween the German troops and the capital 
had been hopelessly overthrown. They 
took as their leaders the men who first 
offered themselves ; and, as was natural, 
the men who first offered themselves — 
who, for that matter, were bound to first 
offer themselves — were the Deputies for 
Paris. The Government formed by 
them had at all events the merit of ap- 
preciating the immediate need. It chris- 
tened itself the Government of National 
Defence, and before long its members 
submitted without resistance to the 
leadership of the only man who had any 
clear conception of the duties which that 
title implied. A writer in the Saturday 
Review, who has studied the evidence 
given by the French generals before a 
Committee of the Assembly, says that 
though it is evident that M. Gambetta 
gave a variety of orders that were foolish, 
and based on a wrong appreciation of 
circumstances, it must still be remem- 
bered that M. Gambetta organized and 
conducted the campaign because there 
was nobody else to do it. ‘“ None of the 
generals believed that they could do any 
real good, . . . and the schemes which 
each formed for doing the little good he 
thought possible often seemed absurd to 
others of their number. It was because 
there was one civilian who really believed 
in success, who formed such plans as he 
could, and insisted to the utmost of his 
power on having them tried, that France 
did make a four months’ fight after Se- 
dan.” It is the great demerit of the 
French Royalists that they have shown a 
conspicuous incapacity for realizing this 
fact. They behaved admirably during the 
war. They set themselves to carry out 
M. Gambetta’s orders, and they fought 
as heartily for the Republic which they 
hated as though it had been the particular 
Monarchy of their affections. But when 
the war was over, they had not magna- 
nimity enough to remember the military 
side of M. Gambetta’s work. They 
boasted, with reason, of their own zeal 
during the four months’ resistance ; they 
were not backward in setting up cla:ms 
to the confidence of their countrymen 
founded on their share in that resistance ; 
but they forget that but for M. Gambet- 
ta there would have been no resistance 
to share. This was why we qualified 
just now the statement that the oppor- 
tunity which was used has left no result 
behind it. Military results it has not, 
for France was more completely beaten 
in January 1871, than in September, 1870. 
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But it remains to be seen whether it has 
not left a political result—whether M. 
Gambetta’s name will not yet prove to 
have a power with soldiers and peasants 
which may counterbalance the hatred it 
excites in Legitimist nobles or in the Or- 
leanist bourgeoisie. A nation, and still 
more an army, will find, if possible, some 
point in the history of a great war upon 
which it can look back with pride. Where 
can such points be found in the war of 
1870, except under M. Gambetta’s dictat- 
orship ? 

The civil side of the revolution of the 
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unpopularity in which it would naturally 
be involved. If the record of M. Gam- 
betta’s dictatorship had shown no dis- 


‘position to commit France to a decision 


which had been imposed on her by a 
mere handful of her people, the Repub- 
lic would have stood a better chance of 


|being accepted as the permanent Gov- 
‘ernment of the country. After all, no 
|party occupied so good a position at 
|the close of the war, as was evidenced 
, by the completeness of M. Thiers’s con- 
| version to views which he had been op- 
posing all his life. If that position had 


Fourth of September shows an oppor-|been maintained with more modesty in 
tunity lost, in part at least, through the | the first instance, it would probably have 


errors of its friends. 


of National Defence had no right to con- ! genuine tendency o 


The Government | proved ay stronger. 


But the 
a large part of the 


sider itself anything more than a Provis-! population in favour of Republican in- 


ional Republic. It could produce neither 
a title by popular election nor even a 
title by popular ratification. The shouts 
of a chance crowd round the Hétel de 
Ville raised it to power, and M. Gambet- 
ta rightly judged that military necessities 
forbade the summoning of an Assembly 
to invest it with any more legitimate 
character. Once in power, M. Gambetta 
yielded to the temptation to strengthen 
the Republic by all manner of indirect 
means. If it had beena sacred charge 
committed to him by the unanimous 


voice of the French people, he could not 
have determined to make sound Repub- 
lican views the one passport to civil em- 


ployment. As regards military employ- 
ments he went on a different plan. In 
the appointment of a general, says the 
writer quoted above, he looked to noth- 
ing “except his supposed capacity of 
beating the enemy.” But in civil mat- 
ters it is difficult to acquit him — indeed, 
he would probably not ask to be acquit- 
ted —of a disposition to regard the ac- 
cidental prostration of all other parties 
in France as a gleam of political sun- 
shine during which it was his duty to 
made as much Republican hay as pos- 
sible. There are times, no doubt, in 
which this policy answers its purpose, 
but in this instance we cannot but think 
that M. Gambetta misread the situation. 
It was clear that if France succeeded in 
beating back the Germans the Republic 
would be seated firmly enough, and in 
that case M. Gambetta’s efforts to bring 
it prematurely into existence would be 
unnecessary. But it was also clear that 
if France did not succeed in doing this, 
the Government in power at the time of 
the final defeat would need immense pru- 
dence to enable it to contend against the 





stitutions was certainly checked by the 
recollection of M. Gambetta’s habit of 
administering them as though they were 
a divine institution to the validity of 
which popular acceptance was altogether 
superfluous. This assertion of indefeasi- 
ble right on behalf of any political insti- | 
tution invariably irritates those whom it) 
does not impose upon, and in France 
there is so general a disposition to judge 
institutions by their works that it is spe- 
cially unwise to put forward any other 
claim. No doubt the dangers which now 
threaten the Republic are as much due 
to the cowardice of those who cannot be- 
lieve for long together that their purses 
are safe when there is neither King nor 
Emperor to guard them. But this cow- 
ardice was, probably increased by M. 
Gambetta’s resolution to set up the Re- 
public at any cost. A Government which 
does not ask a man’s consent before it 
makes him its subject, ~ not think it 
any more necessary to ask his consent 
before it empties his pocket. If it takes 
for gtanted his readiness to submit to be 
ruled, it may take for granted his readi- 
ness to contribute to the cost of ruling. 


From The Pall Mall Gazette. 
THE FUTURE OF LABOUR. 


THERE are few classes of men willing 
to resign present gains for the sake of 
future benefits or to look forward to the 
welfare of posterity as a compensation 
for immediate losses. We cannot expect 
the English working men, with their im- 
perfect education, their bounded views, 
and their violent prejudices, to be wiser 
in this respect than the majority. Yet 
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some considerations, very striking if! Hitherto the stagnation of life in China 
somewhat far-fetched, put forward by Mr. has been proverbially complete. The 
Stapleton in his recent lecture on the ‘isolation of Chinese civilization from the 
price of labour at Spittal, ought to meet rest of the world has been a marvel which 
with attention even from English work- has perplexed politicians and irritated 
men. Arguing the matter upon merely merchants beyond bearing. True, of late 
economic grounds, as some persons i large swarms of the surplus popu- 
inclined to argue it, there is, of course, | lation of China have sought a market for 
- gees — = er an bd peed Jabour a the — - or 
eed anybody else, should look to the; American continent, in Australia, an 
future of England as a matter of public; elsewhere, and in spite of the repugnance 
concern. If a man ora class has only . with which they are regarded by men of 
think of the pence and the pounds of, Europea. descent, in spite of the un- 
wages and profits, the simple course to | fairness with which they have often 
pursue is to cut the ties of country alto-| been treated, they have made themselves 
gether. If some revolution should take | felt as an important force in the world’s 
place in the labour market that may make | labour market. The bitter jealousy with 
it impossible for England to compete which their intrusion has been regarded 
with other parts of the world in manufac-; both in Australia and in the United 
turing industry, the English labourers, | States bears witness to the economical 
according to the stringent school of econ- | effect of their immigration. In the Aus- 
omists, have nothing to do but to follow | tralian colonies severe legislation against 
the current of business, and to avoid, of all the intruders has frequently been threat- 
things, being stranded upon the bank ; but | ened, and in the United States the more 
— men - hago ana — all, | noon — of — wd — 
and they cannot help thinking sometimes, | invoked against them. In spite of these 
however crudely and half-consciously, of | restraining influences they have increased 
the —_— — og ye Ap — “rr = — every- 
country. Mr. Disraeli not lo go re-|where. On the Pacific Coast they are a 
marked that “once patriotism was aj really formidable element already in point 
boast, and now it is a controversy.” But | of numbers, though their policy whenever 


the high philosophic temper which re-|they come in contact with white men has 
gards patriotism in this latter light has|been to accept inferiority, to undertake 
not yet been widely diffused among the |the lowest and most repulsive forms of 
working classes. The prospect of indus- | labour, but at any rate to creep steadily 
trial annihilation which Mr. Stapleton | into the labour market. The insolence 


shadowed forth for England may there-| of the Saint Crispin societies, or shoe- 
fore awaken in the minds of the working | makers’ trade unions of Massachusetts, 
men, whose obstinate folly, he contends, | forced upon the masters of that State the 
is bringing about the accomplishment of | North Adams experiment. A large num- 
his predictions, some visitings of con-|ber of Chinese were imported from the 
science at least, if not a lively and perma-| Pacific Coast, and though they were ig- 
nent repentance. It cannot be pleasant |norant of the business of shoemaking 
for a working man to feel that his conflict | before their importation, they learned it 
with capital, of which he is so irrationally so rapidly and acquired such remarkable 
proud, is hastening the evil day when the | skill that the unionists of the State were 
factories and workshops of England may wild with fury and alarm. We do not 
be closed, and when the business of pro-' doubt that the enterprise will in time be 
viding for the wants of the world may attempted on a larger scale, though for 
have fallen into the hands of some race|the moment it is said to have failed, 
enjoying all our natural advantages and! which, we may take it, means that the 
not abusing them as we have done. | European and American labourers have 
It is Mr. Stapleton’s notion that the | for a time overawed both the masters and 
destined inheritors of our industrial pre-|the Chinese. The latter, however, have 
eminence are the Chinese. In China| a certain persistence of purpose which 
labour is, even according to Oriental carries them far, and in a few years it is 
ideas, cheap and.plentiful. The myriads certain the invasion which has taken such 
of workers, if deficient in creative genius, | a formidable hold upon the Pacific Coast 
are remarkable for their aptitude and im-' will get a footing in the Atlantic States 
itative skill, and, above all, there are vast also. 
beds of coal and masses of iron ore close’ But it is not competition in this form 
to the popular centres of the country. that Mr. Stapleton apprehends as a dan- 
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ger to English industry. The emigrant Western civilization has been preached to 
workmen of China are not likely to pour China tended to bring about a very rapid 
into Europe, at all events in such num-!or thorough conversion of the Chinese. 
bers as would materially affect the de-| Perhaps, indeed, a somewhat less urgent 
mand for labour. It is the Chinaman in; propagandism would have more readily 
China who, according to Mr. Stapleton, is |achieved the ends which merchants and 
the really formidable competitor. Cheap! missionaries were eager for. The past, 
labour, adaptive, imitative, and versatile, however, cannot be undone, and though 
is but one element in industrial success. the Chinese Government in its present 
But in China, according to Mr. Stapleton, | form is likely to resist to the uttermost 
all the necessary elements are present the change of policy which would give 
and combined. Manual power, skill, coal | free e.trance to the foreigner and to the 
and iron are there; but hitherto they | civilization of the foreigner, the people of 
have been shut up from the outer world | the country may not sympathize with their 
by the policy of the Chinese Government. | rulers ; and, if one day they should get 
Is there any probability of obtaining the jrid of the latter, may delight in over- 
reversal of this policy? We can only throwing the fabric which the Tartar 
argue from analogy ; and the analogy of |Emperors built up so elaborately and 
Japan, which is the nearest, is at the | cherished so carefully. When that time 
same time the most in favour of it. For | comes the competition that Mr. Stapleton 
centuries the isolation of Japan was com-'apprehends may seriously threaten the 
plete and more obstinate than even that industrial ee of England. The 
of China; but in our own day, and at one |evil day may be delayed until, with our 
stroke, all the barriers that dammed up | coal all but exhausted, and our population 
the energy, the curiosity, and the aptitude | too large for our national needs, it ceases 
of that remarkable nation were broken jto be our interest any longer to delay it. 
down. The same thing may happen—/But if the British workman perseveres 
those, indeed, who are most intimately in continued strikes which bring whole 
acquainted with the East say that it is trades to a standstill for months, it may 
most likely to happen—in China. In. become the interest of all the world, pro- 
spite of all that has been said of the in-| ducers and consumers alike, to seek some 
herent conservatism of the Chinese, the | field for the investment of capital and the 
readiness with which they have availed | business of production where these bur- 
themselves of the opportunities given dens are not laid upon capitalists. The 
them of competition in the countries 'energy and skill of the British workman 
they have lately invaded indicates plainly protect him to some extent against the 
enough that they, as well as the Japan-;competition of cheaper labour. But a 
ese, are naturally as little prone as any | point may be reached at which these ad- 
Western nation to a stagnant and seclud- | vantages are nullified. 
ed life. We do not know what changes 
may be in progress in China, or how soon 
the revolution that is certainly coming 
will come. But we do know for a cer- : . 
tainty that the bonds of Government have From The Gentleman’s Magazine. 
been dangerously relaxed, that the cen- & SEAS Tews. 
tralized power, which at all times was| THE appearance of the bazaars at Bu- 
strained to its utmost in the endeavour sheer is squalid in the extreme. The 
to control the widely separated provinces | vaulted portions consist here and there 
of the Empire, is no longer capable of |of mud bricks with openings at the top 
putting forth strenuous efforts in many |to let in the light —and the rain — most 
different directions. |of these arches being constructed of rot- 
As the downfall of the authority of the |ten palm branches, with a canvas cover- 
Tycoon was the signal for a revolution ing laid upon them. The bazaar is nar- 
not only in the form of government but! rower than usual in Persia, and is lined 
in the popular ideas of Japan, so a sud-|with the ordinary little open shops on 
den disaster or a slow decay of the Im- either side. Their proprietors sit cross- 
perial Government in China a at any legged on a sort of splashboard (here not 
moment precipitate the change which Mr. inappropriate), and patiently await the de- 
Stapleton forecasts. The traditions of crees of Providence. Sometimes, as we 
the Tartar rule at Pekin are traditions of ourselves have occasionaily experienced, 
isolation, seclusion, and self-dependence. they prefer saying “ That is not for sale” 
Nor has the peculiar manner in which to taking the trouble of getting up and 
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handing the object to the would-be pur- 
chaser. Here those shops that were they 
situated in the Burlington-arcade instead 
of on the shore of the Persian Gulf, would 
be called “haberdashers’ shops,” were 
generally the neatest and best arranged ; 
and the goods displayed therein were 
almost always of English manufacture. 
The amount of common wooden matches 
(warranted to light anywhere, not only 
“on the box”) imported from Vienna and 
sold in these bazaars is enormous. The 
tradesmen at Busheer never ask more 
than six times the amount they mean 
eventually to take. Some Jews have es- 
tablished commercial relations with Bu- 
sheer, as indeed they have with most 
places in the habitable world. One of 
these, Nazim by name, had a shop outside 
the bazaar much frequented by the un- 
fortunate European exiles in the place. 
After the manner of Jews in other parts 
of the world, he had acollection of the 
most miscellaneous objects littered about 
the one room that constituted the shop. 
Shirts, pocket-books, preserved meats, 
Cavendish tobacco, cloth, clay pipes, pot- 
ted anchovies, and old coins, were a few 
among the various articles in which he 
dealt. Infact, Nazim sold or a any- 
thing that could be bought or sold. One 
of his Aaditués took us over to the Jew’s 
private dwelling, a tumble-down old 
house, entered by a narrow door, in front 
of which a bit of mud-wall screened the 
inner court from view; for the harem 
was on one side of this, and we caught 
sight of one dirty petticoat. Here we sat 
down in an upper chamber, and by way 
of commencing business, our host forced 
us to imbibe some strong ginger wine. 
After this he produced a stock of old 
coins, and we purchased a few of them, 
although this is a hazardous venture in 
Persia, unless the buyer understands the 
science of numismatics thoroughly, which 
neither of us did. Vast numbers of coins 
are continually offered for sale to the 
traveller, and some fifty per cent. of these 
are well executed counterfeits. The 
learned, however, in such matters some- 
times pick up very curious coins, as yet 
unknown in Europe. Wealso purchased 
a small carpet, for among his other stock- 
in-trade the Jew—an honest fellow, by 
the way — sold carpets. In Persia, those 
without any pile and of the closest texture 
are the most sought after. These come 
from Keoman, to the east of Shiraz. 
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TIGERS are sometimes exceeding fas- 
tidious in their attacks upon the genus 
homo. When gorged they will often suf- 
fer the intruder to pass unmolested, sat- 
isfying themselves with a defiant grin 
and a surly growl. At other times again 
—be the larder recently replenished or 
otherwise — either in the spirit of insa- 
tiate animosity to man or with an eye to 
future provant, the brute will slay the 
most inoffensive passenger. As though 
in sheer contempt, he will sometimes 
leave his victim untouched to rot under 
a tropical sun. At other times, he will 
return to the carcase in the cool of the 
evening to feed on it leisurely. These 
are facts with which the Shzkarries, or 
persons who may be employed to exter- 
minate the tiger in India, should be made 
acquainted, or in the comprehensive 
scheme now meditated, the employés will 
only be adding to the numerous victims 
of hunger and ferocity. There is little 
else to be said about the tiger tribe. Un- 
aware as we are of the place they fill in 
the economy of Nature, we earnestly de- 
sire their extinction in the name of our 
common humanity by any of the methods 
available to the Government. They are 
apparently useless. Tiger flesh is car- 
rion, his skin has ceased to be a curiosity, 
or to possess a commercial value, his skull 
is in every surgery, or grins at the shop- 
window of the taxidermist. He is not 
even ornamental. Let him be annihi- 
lated by allmeans. Although in the fore- 
going paragraphs we have only had the 
royal tiger in our mind, there are many 
animals of the same genus, inhabitants of 
the Indian forest, which might, with 
—_ advantage, be improved off the face 
of the earth. The lion, the leopard, the 
wolf, the hyzna, the lynx, the wild cat, 
the jackal, the wild dog, are alike the 
enemy of our species, and, excepting that 
they also prey upon the lesser /aune, 
and keep down their number, are of no 
apparent utility. We might make an ex- 
ception in favour of a few cheetahs (leop- 
ards), for they can be tamed to hunt the 
antelope and the fallow deer. Placed on 
a platform which occupies the upper part 
of a rude country-cart, and tended by his 
trainer, the cheetah is kept in hand and 
hooded until the game is in sight; then, 
slipped, he runs the deer in a semicircle, 
and getting near enough for a spring, he 
throws his forelegs round the hindlegs 
of the deer, and having thus tripped him 
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up, seizes him by the throat with a merci- 
less grasp which he seldom relaxes till 
‘he tastes blood. 

Next to tiger-hunting, there is no sport 
in India which more powerfully com- 
mends itself to men who can ride and 
employ some muscular force of the right 
arm, than the chase of the wild boar. 
The operations of the ploughman have 
naturally contracted the feeding-ground 
-of the swine; but even in its circum- 
scription there is still a wide field for 
“ pig-sticking.” As long as there exists 
a sugar-cane Xhe¢ (plantation), and ani- 
mals enough are left to breed from, there 
will never be a scarcity of sounders of 
hog. Inthe west and south-east of India 
are found the hunting-grounds where the 
porcine game swarms, and the Arab is 
the best, because the most surefooted, 
horse that can be mounted in pursuit of 
that particular kind of game. Armed 
only with the spear, urging the horse to 
speed in the chase, and employing nerve 
in encountering the boar’s charge, the 
sportsman will find his blood healthily 
stirred and his mind exhilarated in the 
gallant pastime. And it is not without 
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other rewards than the sensation of tri- 
umph and the tension of the muscles; 
the flesh of the mighty boar is not alto- 
gether despicable even in India, and his 
skull, with formidable tusks protruding, 
forms an enviable ornament in the halls 
of sportsmen at home. The fox has sup- 
plied British poets with themes for song 
for many generations; no better proof 
can be offered of the popularity of the 
boar than the fact of his having equally 
inspired the versifiers of the East. We 
can count upon our fingers at least a 
dozen songs of a very high order of 
merit. Much has been written upon the 
subject of the large game of India, but 
the subject is still far from being ex- 
hausted. The deer of the Himalayas, the 
rhinoceros, the buffalo, and the wild ele- 
phant, would each supply a theme of 
much interest. The destruction of the 
last-named animal has recently been pro- 
hibited by the Government, for his value, 
when he has been caught and tamed, 
more than counterpoises the mischief of 
his existence in the destruction of trees, 
huts, and human life. 








Pror. WALTENHOFEN finds that when a 
card is coated with glycerine on one side, and 
points connected with conductors leading to 
the coatings of a Leyden jar, or the terminals 
of a Ruhmkorff coil, are placed in contact 
with opposite sides, but not exactly opposite 
each other, the positive in contact with the 
coated side, the perforation by the discharge 
will invariably be opposite to the positive 
point instead of the negative, as in Lullin’s 
experiment. We give this on the authority of 
the Telegraphic Fournal for the 15th of 
August. 





WE learn from the Zastern Budget that 
“the Russian Government has suspended for 
the present the appointment of women to tel- 
egrah offices, on the ground that the number 
of women already employed in these duties is 
too large. This measure, and the decree re- 
cently issued against the women-students in 
the university of Zurich, are very unfavourably 
criticized in the Russian press. It is observed 
that women in Russia are now deprived of al- 
most the only means by which they can earn 
their living, and that even the advantages of a 
good education are denied them, as there is 
not a sufficient number of educational estab- 





lishments in Russia for this purpose, and they 
are forbidden to go abroad.” The number of 
English ladies who find employment in Russia 
as governesses is often quoted in this island as 
a matter of congratulation. It can hardly be 
regarded so favourably in Russia ; the demand 
for foreign governesses must there be looked 
upon as synonymous with want and suffering 
on the part of those who from the restrictive 
policy of the Home Government are prevented 
from supplying their places. 


THE Marquis of Lothian is setting a good 
example to those titled owners of MSS. who 
neither use them nor let any one else do so. 
He is not only allowing the Early English 
Text Society to print his unique Anglo-Saxon 
Homilies of the tenth century, but he is also 
printing, at his own cost, a selection of the 
most interesting political letters among his 
ancestors’ correspondence, for presentation to 
the Roxburghe Club, and the surviving mem- 
bers of the Bannatyne Club. This latter work 
is being edited by Mr. David Laing, the 
founder and honorary secretary of the Banna- 
tyne Club, who was its guiding spirit during 
its long and useful life, Athenzum. 











